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Conference Trends in China 
A GENERAL INDICATION OF ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


By EvizaBpeTH GREEN 


N the December number of PACIFIC AFFAIRS the Conference 
opening was described, and the program of activities was 
detailed from day to day for the first two-thirds of the session. 
This account, written within four days after the close of the 
Conference on November 2, is an attempt to scan the trend of 
discussions as they progressed within the scope of that pro- 
gram already described. It is not an attempt to evaluate the 
Conference, nor to consider it in comparison with previous 
conferences of the Institute—we are still too close to the rush 
of its passing to be capable of anything more discriminating 
than a satisfying feeling of accomplishment. But here we 
scan rapidly and immediately the ground to be covered in 
detail by the Conference Proceedings some months later. 

To review—the Fourth Biennial Conference took place 
in Shanghai, China, between the dates October 21 and 
November 2, 1931. There were one hundred and sixty-nine 
in attendance, including members of the secretariat and a 
very few members of families. One hundred and thirty of 
these were full conference members or observers. They were 
distributed, nationally, as follows: Australia, 9; Canada, 10; 
China, 31; Great Britain, 19; Japan, 19; New Zealand, 6; the 
Philippines, 5; the United States of America, 25; from the 
Netherlands East Indies, one observer; from the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, four; from the League of Nations, one. 
The Conference was presided over by Dr. Hu Shih, 
renowned intellectual leader of China, whose wise guidance, 
warm understanding and clear-thinking patience were pre- 
cisely the qualities most needed to bring the Conference to 
success through a difficult period, and to win for himself and 
the host nation the deep admiration of the members from 


abroad. 
ep 


Pacific Affairs 


The headings which follow are the topics, and in some 
cases the sub-topics, under which the conference discussions 
progressed in round tables and general session. 


TRADE RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


"THE Conference opened with four simultaneous round 

tables on this subject. Acting as chairmen and secretaries 
of round tables were, Mr. R. J. Corbett of the United States 
Standard Oil Company of Shanghai, and Dr. Franklin Ho, 
Director of the Economic Institute, Tientsin; Mr. V. K. 
Ting, Director of the Bureau of Geological Survey, Peiping, 
and Joseph Barnes, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Council of the Institute; Archibald Rose, of the British- 
American Tobacco Company, Shanghai, and S. Uramatsu, 
Secretary to the Japanese conference group; the Hon. Vin- 
cent Massey, former Canadian Minister to the United States, 
and W. L. Holland, Assistant Research Secretary of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The detailed discussion agenda for this topic can be seen 
in the Conference article which appeared in the December 
number of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. It was meant only as a guide 
and was in most cases deviated from or emphasized according 
to the personnel and particular interests of each round table. 
Thus round table number one concentrated its attention on 
two topics: (a) Tariff and tariff reform, and (b) Silver and 
the world depression, in the order and with the emphasis 
shown by their position here. Round table number two fol- 
lowed a similar procedure. The third round table considered 
(a) Silver in relation to trade, (b) Tariffs, and (c) The 
depression. The fourth discussed (a) The Pacific as an 
economic unit, (b) Silver and the world depression, (c) 
Tariffs and economic nationalism. 


Tariffs 


The problem presented by high tariffs and tariff retalia- 
tion, used as instruments of economic nationalism, was 
uniformly regarded as of primary importance in the world of 
international relations today. The problem was approached 
from every angle, and possibilities for reform assiduously 
sought. The operation of high tariffs in the several countries 
of the Pacific and the evils resulting both at home and abroad 
were variously put forward, with very few spokesmen to be 
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found for the international or national advantages of the high 
protective tariff. The consensus throughout the round tables 
seemed to be that world public sentiment was rapidly chang- 
ing on the question of tariffs and that antipathy to the exces- 
sively high tariff policy was growing markedly in most 
countries due to obvious examples of the folly of erecting 
tariff walls which usually prove quite as effective against 
desirable exports as against undesired imports. 

In one round table the suggestion was made by a Japavvese 
member that if the nations of any particular area followed 
the natural dictates of a sort of international division of labor 
in production, export and import, many of the apparent needs 
for and the disastrous economic effects of high protective 
tariffs would be done away with. As examples he cited 
Japan’s natural fitness for producing silk and cotton, America 
for machinery and foods, Australia for wool, New Zealand 
for dairy products, etc.; and the contrary example of Japan 
who, eager to develop her own industrial strength, was doing 
all possible to promote the growth of a very slight chemical 
industry which might very much better be left to Germany’s 
highly developed and already well-established state of pro- 
duction. While other members pointed out the practical 
difficulties of pressing very far this idea of production 
according to natural suitability, it was agreed that it was a 
sound idea with many possibilities of application to particu- 
lar cases, and one that should be borne in mind whenever 
concerted tariff reform was discussed and attempted. 

In dealing with practical suggestions for reform of the 
present tariff evil, two round tables discussed and advocated 
the possibilities of a “tariff holiday” and one discussed it at 
length without arriving at any conviction regarding its prac- 
ticability. Two round tables asked specifically for steps to be 
taken looking toward not only an international tariff confer- 
ence, but the encouragement of periodic trade conferences, 
reciprocal or regional in scope, at which the situations and 
viewpoints of competitor nations could be studied by pro- 
ducers and traders. 

In any attempt to remedy the economic slough into which 
the world finds itself plunged, it was pointed out that the 
essential need is to get at the root of economic and political 
thinking and attempt to harmonize the two in point of time. 
Politicians, it was argued, are living and thinking and acting 
still in the Eighteenth—-some of them even in the Tenth— 
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Century, while our economic actualities belong to the Twen- 
tieth. 

Until this gulf is bridged, until politicians and economists 
begin to codperate, the present brand of narrow economic 
nationalism will be perpetuated, and nations will continue to 
ruin each other and, inevitably, themselves, through the 
following of economic policies that are centuries outdated. A 
very eloquent plea for economic unity in Asia, at least among 
the nations of the West Pacific, was made by more than one 
Oriental member, with the warning that mutual sacrifices 
and abstentions in the field of economic exploitation would 
have to be made if the area was to be saved from certain 
calamity, and that “high-sounding phrases about world peace 
will be of no use” until some fundamental thinking and acting 
are undertaken in the direction of practical economic inter- 
nationalism. 

Particular points made during the several discussions of 
these possible remedies were: The world is suffering from 
over-production and mal-distribution—plentiful resources, 
starvation, unemployment, financial ruin. High tariffs inevi- 
tably increase the cost of living for the consumer; boycotts 
inevitably react similarly upon the country that initiates 
them; tariff retaliation results only in “the penetration of 
financial imperialism” into the country that so indulges 
witness the growth of American factories in Canada, and the 
development of foreign capitalistic enterprises in China, as 
one Canadian pointed out. 

Can the Pacific area be transformed into a regional eco- 
nomic unit in which a minimum of tariff rivalry, if not the 
ideal state of free trade, can be made to exist? This was 
regarded as a debatable point, but one worthy of further 
exploration, and it had a number of convinced advocates, 
especially if a small beginning were made in one part of the 
area, from which the principle and practice might spread. 
The tremendous economic advantages enjoyed by a broad 
area over which free and unimpeded trade may operate—for 
example the United States of America—were cited as an 
argument for the extension of this principle, or some modifi- 
cation thereof, to a larger geographical, but international 
rather than interstate, region. One round table, at its conclu- 

sion, asked for the appointment of a sub-committee whose 
special terms of reference should be the possibilities for 
breaking down tariff barriers in the West Pacific as a begin- 
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ning; another round table asked the International Research 
Committee that a special study of the present tariff situation 
in the Pacific be made and that a picture be drawn of the 
probable state of Pacific trade if tariffs in that area were 
abolished or reduced to a stipulated low level. 


Silver 

Silver and the world depression were consistently linked 
in the discussions of this phase of the Trade Relations agenda. 
It was commonly agreed that it was not the depreciation but 
the fluctuation of that temperamental metal that had worked 
havoc in the markets of the Pacific. Much useful information 
was brought together concerning the causes and manifesta- 
tions of the economic depression in the several countries of 
the region, forming a comprehensive picture of the inter- 
actions of economic forces in the area as a whole and showing 
graphically how the most innocent-seeming small causes 
hidden away in the industrial or trade annals of one nation 
can have far-flung and disastrous effects. In China, the fall 
of silver was regarded by more than one spokesman as an 
effect, rather than a cause of the depression; and yet it was 
frequently admitted that at least in a temporary and perhaps 
superficial way the fall in silver had in that country been 
responsible for the phenomenal growth of local industries, 
acting in such instance much as a protective tariff by making 
prohibitive the cost of certain importations. The desirability 
of China’s going onto the gold standard was in this connection 
only briefly referred to, and its practicability at this period 
doubted by Chinese financiers. 

In one round table (number four) particular attention 
was given to the whole series of problems raised by the role 
of silver in world economics. A quite comprehensive histori- 
cal account of this rdle was presented by a Canadian expert, 
and interspersed by comment and inquiry. So evident was 
the importance of the subject and so hampering the limita- 
tions of time in respect to this first day’s agenda that a 
recommendation was made for the facilitation of a special 
round table on silver for those particularly concerned with 
the subject—a recommendation with which the Program 
Committee later complied. Out of these first discussions, 
however, came the particular proposals (1) that an interna- 
tional conference on silver be held, (2) that national legis- 
lation in the various countries of the world be stimulated, 
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looking toward the improvement of the situation, and (3) 
that a close study be made, in codperation with other statisti- 
cal agencies, of the close relationship in the curves plotted 
over a period of years between the prices of raw materials 
and the fluctuations of silver, so that a possibly useful factor 
in the situation might thereby be known and made use of for 
purposes of stabilization. 

In dealing with those aspects of the economic depression 
not so obviously connected with silver fluctuations, it was 
recognized that two great problems stand out for study 
unemployment, and the mal-distribution of products. The 
Pacific area phases of these world problems were recom- 
mended for particular attention to the research committees 
of the several national councils of the Institute. 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HE second day’s program for round table discussion was 

the first of three devoted to the above subject, and had 
been prefaced by background lectures the evening before on 
China’s geographical suitability for agricultural production, 
by Prof. P. M. Roxby of Liverpool University, China’s 
mineral resources, by Dr. V. K. Ting, Director of the Bureau 
of Geological Survey, Peiping, and the status of agricultural 
development in China, by C. C. Chang of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Nanking. 

The chairmen and secretaries for the four round tables 
throughout the three days of discussion were: (1) Dr. L. K. 
Tao, Director of the Institute of Social Research, Peiping, 
Dr. Franklin Ho, Director of the Economic Institute, Tient- 
sin, and Frederick V. Field, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Council; (2) Dr. Inazo Nitobe, member of the 
House of Peers of Japan, W. L. Holland, Assistant Research 
Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations secretariat, and 
Peter Fleming, secretary for the British conference group; 
(3) Miss Eleanor Hinder, of the Industrial Division of the 
Shanghai Y. W. C. A., A. D. Marris, secretary for the British 
conference group, and E. C. Carter, Jr., private secretary 
attached to the American conference group; and (4) Pro- 
fessor P. M. Roxby of Liverpool University, S$. Uramatsu, 
secretary for the Japanese conference group, and Joseph 
Barnes, Assistant Secretary of the American Council. 


The China Conference 


Agriculture 


Agriculture as the material basis for Chinese culture was 
the first of the topics to be considered on the lengthy agenda 
for the subject China’s Economic Development, and the first 
day’s program was devoted thereto. Round table number one 
showed special interest in a description of the state of agricul- 
tural production and in a discussion of methods to improve it 
as the fundamental requisite to a generally improved eco- 
nomic situation for the country. Interest was shown in the 
encouragement of experiment stations, demonstration farms 
and other methods of popular agricultural education, and 
stress was laid on the fact that the advocacy of drastic changes 
and modern scientific methods was to be avoided. The 
experimental movement in applied rural education being 
conducted by the Mass Education Movement in Ting Hsien, 
Hopei Province, was described and cited as an excellent 
example of the only practicable method of education and 
demonstration at this stage of China’s peasant development— 
a method which encouraged the farmers to experiment with 
improving their soil, their seed, their appliances, their 
methods of labor, and so to learn by practical, codperative 
demonstration and by easy stages of improvement. It was 
pointed out that in extending this system of experimentation 
and demonstration many more trained experts are needed, but 
that at this stage there is very little in which the foreign 
expert can be of help out in the field, since he would be 
barred by language difficulties and temperamental and psych- 
ological ignorance from contact with the extremely conserva- 
tive peasant. The presence of foreign experts in agricultural 
colleges and in prosecuting research through native investiga- 
tors was, however, recognized as a valuable contribution 
toward the progress of Chinese agriculture. And in this con- 
nection it was again and again emphasized that all those 
forces looking toward such progress were of the utmost 
importance—that to create a condition of plenty and content- 
ment for the peasantry would not only mean the stabilization 
of China’s economic difficulties and put her on the road to 
general improvement in this respect, but that it would be an 
important factor in settling the prevalent political unrest and 
in depopulating the armies. 

Rural credits and the extension of such systems as were 
beginning to be put into scientific use formed an important 
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topic of discussion. Here again it was recognized that foreign 
financial help could be of little practical assistance, since the 
introduction of foreign capital into agricultural investments 
presupposed large land holdings and extensive organized 
agricultural operations, conditions which do not exist in 
China except, rudimentarily, in the Northeastern Provinces. 
This same fact militates against the introduction and wide- 
spread use of machinery, except also in the Northeast. Some 
Chinese experts in this and other round tables thought that 
the application of machinery in Central and South China 
would always be very limited, due to the small holdings and 
the prevalence of the strip and terrace system; while certain 
ones of them even expressed the opinion that there would be 
little advantage in the introduction of machinery, man-power 
being sufficient except in irrigation areas where already 
power pumps were coming into widespread use, and perhaps 
at harvest time, when machines might relieve the unusual 
pressure of work. At this point a Canadian member labelled 
the machine as a potential menace to China, pointing to the 
example of Canada where the application of the machine had 
brought about disastrous over-production with its consequent 
financial distress to the farmer, and had also greatly increased 
unemployment. Chinese members did not fear the bogey of 
over-production, believing that it would take a long time for 
China to pull out of its present slough of under-production 
even to the point of sufficiency for her own national needs, 
but they did recognize the force of the unemployment argu- 
ment. 


Coéperation 


In another round table the example of Japan was « d 
to show that there was hope of the extension of the vu ~ of 
machinery even among small-holding farmers and in unpros- 
perous communities through the codperative owning and use 
of implements. This round table spent the major portion of 
its time discussing the possibilities for and beginnings in rural 
codperatives, and the problem of reapportionment of land in 
order on the one hand to break up the concentration of farm- 
ing populations in small areas and on the other hand to 
enlarge and consolidate the small strip holdings into larger 
farms. It was admitted to be a severely difficult task for those 
agencies, governmental or organizational, which were trying 
to stimulate migration away from thickly populated agricul- 
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tural districts toward the large undeveloped spaces, the 
Chinese peasant’s ties holding him to the ancestral homestead 
being so strong and his distrust of the unknown, far away 
from clan influences, so deep. The pressure of civil war in 
any given area is perhaps the most efficacious factor behind 
migrations, and not merely the hope of personal betterment. 

Here again Japan’s experience of the past thirty-five years 
was cited, as an example of stimulated land readjustments 
following the break-up of feudal holdings. Even there it was 
acknowledged that not much progress had been made in the 
direction of enlarged peasant-owned farms, although produc- 
tion had been increased and rural codperation had spread 
widely. At least 80% of Japan’s farmers are included in the 
nation-wide coOperative movement, it was stated, embracing 
four million members enrolled in 13,000 societies and having 
four purposes: (1) the extension of rural credit in financing 
a crop, (2) assistance in purchasing the necessities of life 
until harvests are marketed, (3) assistance in selling products, 
and (4) the codperative owning and use of implements. It 
was stated that while family or clan codperation in the fields 
is an old phenomenon in China, it is difficult to induce 
peasants to extend this codperation outside the family. Even 
in those regions of central China which have in the past few 
vears come under the influence and administration of Com- 
munist principles, and where landlords have been driven out 
and the land divided among the peasants, the principle of 
codperation has, it was stated, been difficult to adhere to. Not 
only do the physical difficulties of the terraced hillsides mili- 
tate against success in this respect, the Chinese member from 
Honan said, but the sense of group responsibility was very 
difficult to foster among the peasants operating the communal 
lands. As an instance it was cited that the beasts of labor, 
communally owned, belonged to everybody so long as an 
ounce of work could be got out of them, but belonged to 
nobody when it came to being fed and cared for, so that they 
soon died. This speaker expressed the belief that communist 
practices might appeal to some elements in towns and cities 
and factories but that they would never be whole-heartedly 
adopted or successful among the practical and individualistic 
peasants of China. 

In one round table the problem of communications was 
stressed as of vital importance in the improvement of Chinese 
agriculture—communication for new ideas from one part of 
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the country to another, and transportation by railway and 
motor road for agricultural products. The utilization of land 
for new purposes was also advanced as a corrective for 
numerous disadvantages in the present farming system. It was 
pointed out that the possibilities of fruit growing had never 
been properly exploited, or those of meadow-land and grass- 
growing for pasturing animal herds. Grass-growing is instead 
linked up with the need of fuel, and this need is so acute that 
hillsides not suitable to terrace cultivation are sown to grass 
which is cut for fuel, and grass which is needed by an impov- 
erished soil, or which might be used to feed animals, is every- 
where cut for this all-important purpose, in the absence of 
wood. A study of the possibilities of further diversifying 
agricultural pursuits by introducing hean-cake or other foods 
for animal husbandry and of finding other substitutes for fuel 
which would release nitrogenous grassy growths from their 
duties as fuel-providers and turn them int. sources of soil- 
enrichment was recommended as a profitable piece of practical 
research. 

One other topic which received a good half the attention 
of one round table was that of water control—water rights, 


irrigation methods, water conservancy, conversion of swamp 
lands into rice fields, flood control, afforestation and the 
prevention of silting and erosion—all vital to the full utiliza- 
tion of agricultural possibilities and to the even partial stabil- 
ization of the farmer’s income year by year. 


Rural Industries 


The discussion for the second day (October 23) centered 
around the common meeting ground between agriculture and 
large-scale industry, namely peasant handicraft and home 
industries. The practical necessity for stimulating the declin- 
ing rural industries of China was put forth on two grounds, 
(1) the utilization of long periods of leisure time (often as 
much as four or five months in northern winters, and in 
briefer periods throughout the year) and (2) the supplemen- 
tation of inadequate peasant incomes. 

With the competition of large-scale industries old peasant 
skills are dying out and nothing has been found to take their 
place in the peasant household. Not only is competition with 
machine-made products producing this effect, but as popular 
tastes change and the demand for imported or foreign-style 
articles grows, then the homemade article falls into disuse 
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and the things which the peasant used to make—home 
utensils, shoes, stockings, fans, umbrellas—are no longer 
wanted in the market. And it was pointed out that the 
peasant craftsman is a copyist, a follower of traditional pat- 
terns, without as a rule the artistic initiative to design or to 
create new forms in competition with the modern innovations 
of the factory, so that when his old patterns are no longer 
wanted he is helpless to comply with the demands of a new 
craft. How to supply new designs, new skills, that is one 
aspect of the problem. 

Here the Japanese experience was described. Japan was 
no exception to the world movement for centralization of 
industries in the towns after the industrial era began. There 
too, many years ago, the problem of disrupted industries made 
itself felt. With the farms already too intensively cultivated to 
admit of further intensification of agriculture as a means of 
keeping all the peasant family employed all the year, the 
government faced the necessity of state aid and encourage- 
ment to the disappearing home-crafts, and this was under- 
taken through a special department of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. For thirty years now home industries have been 
fostered on the farms, especially those which are ancillary to 
agriculture itself, and those which require some artistic skill 
—the hand touch—or for which the farms themselves can 
supply the raw materials, thus giving them a better chance to 
compete with factory industries. As a result of this govern- 
ment aid and direction, the value of supplementary farm 
industries in Japan now reaches a total of one hundred 
million yen yearly. Many of the particular features of this 
set of industries were discussed, such as local co6perative silk 
filatures, contract piece goods taken into homes, etc., for 
which there is no space here. Another movement mentioned 
was the peasant art movement, which is stimulating new 
creative activity among the peasantry as old forms and pat- 
terns of artistry and handicraft fall into disuse; this was 
suggested as a useful corollary to whatever educational and 
demonstration work is being furthered among the agricultural 
population of China. 

The general conclusions of these discussions seemed to be 
that the main difficulties in the way of the necessary further- 
ance of rural industries in China were the disuse of old 
techniques as demand failed, the lack of initiative of the 
peasants in creating new forms, and the discouragements due 
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to poor credit and marketing facilities. High foreign tariffs 
were also mentioned as a reason for the decline in many home 
industries, but it was pointed out by Chinese members that 
with peace and extended transportation facilities there were 
ample markets at home. In the north cotton weaving and 
straw hat making are still flourishing home industries of sixty 
or seventy years’ standing, and scarcely a peasant home is 
without a loom. These industries have withstood the chang- 
ing fortunes of the times because they were based on the 
presence of raw materials on the farms themselves or close at 
hand. With the two main factors of credit and marketing 
facilities improved their prosperity would be greatly extended. 
Add to this education and demonstration and the firm rooting 
of the cooperative principle in peasant life, and the problem 
will be well on the way to taking care of itself. 


Other Economic Problems 


Agricultural economics was a difficult subject to get away 
from during these three days devoted to China’s Economic 
Development. Time and again in the round tables the discus- 
sion veered to other aspects of industry, only to come back to 
what seemed the basic one of all China’s developmental! 
problems—the problem of the farm in relation to the whole 
network of the nation’s life. Tenantry, absentee landlordism, 
peasant banks, communistic experiments in central China 
playing havoc with the relics of feudalism and as yet too 
much in the experimental stage to be adequately described 
or evaluated, education for more effective tilling of the soil, 
arrangements for codperative financing and marketing—all 
these and many others seemed so much more vital than the 
newer, less widespread if more concentrated industrial 
problems of the towns. One round table, indeed, never even 
attempted ‘to leave them and pass on to the general problem of 
large-scale industrialization. In those groups which did pass 
on, the one outstanding feature of economic life, transporta- 
tion and communications, was stressed practically to the 
exclusion of other things. It is significant that there is no 
feature more closely linked with the problems of the preceding 
discussion—agricultural production and distribution. 

The rehabilitation of existing railways, the building of 
new lines of communication of every sort, are prime requisites 
to a healthy economic order. Both are predicated on peace 
and a strong government, and no improvement can be 
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expected in either direction until a peaceful, strong, united 
China is assured. When that condition exists, it was pointed 
out, there is greater scope for transportation development as 
a profitable enterprise in China than perhaps anywhere else 
in the world today. The historical data relating to railways 
and the general information as to their condition and needs, 
as presented in these discussions, brought out nothing particu- 
larly new in this field, but served to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the problem. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 


N Monday, October 26, after the interval of a week-end 

excursion to Hangchow, the Conference reassembled in 
four round tables to discuss the subject which heads this 
section. The chairmen and secretaries of the round tables 
were: M. Camille Pone, observer from the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, and Elizabeth Green, editor of 
PaciFIC AFFAIRS, Central Secretariat of the Institute; Paul 
Scharrenberg, Secretary of the California Federation of 
Labor, and Eleanor Hinder of the Industrial Section of the 
Shanghai Y. W. C. A.; I. F. Ayusawa, observer from the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, and Prof. J. P. Cham- 
berlain of Columbia University; Francisco Benitez, Dean of 
the College of Education, University of the Philippines, and 
Bruno Lasker, author and member of “The Inquiry,” New 
York. 

These round tables in their two sessions devoted consider- 
able attention to the new Factory Law of China and the 
possibilities of enforcement, with all the implications that 
standards of living might have for that enforcement and vice 
versa. Discussion of the new law found members in opposite 
camps—those who felt that the standards of the new regula- 
tions were impossibly high, leaving too large a gap between 
the old actualities and the new ideal and making enforcement 
extremely difficult; and those who felt that such laws must 
always be the forerunners of social progress, setting up 
standards to be reached toward if not immediately fulfilled. 
Yet so drastic a change as that represented by the new factory 
provisions must be accompanied by the education of public 
sentiment in their favor—education of employers in the 
practicability and profitableness of the new régime, education 
of the workers to new standards of work and living and 
responsibility, education and training of inspectors to their 
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duties of enforcement. Other obstacles to the immediate 
realization of the goal of the new law are to be found in the 
lack of capital on the part of employers for putting reforms 
into effect, and the extreme poverty of most workers, which 
necessitates their acceding to almost any requirements of their 
employers, however bad. (For example, conditions exist 
which might even make the complete prohibition of child 
labor, if enforced immediately, a worse evil than the present 
practice of small children accompanying their mothers to 
work: squalid homes and lack of adult care, for instance.) 
Political instability and the lack of authority on the part of 
the Chinese Government in the international settlements and 
concessions, where much of the factory industry of the 
country is concentrated, were mentioned as additional obsta- 
cles to successful enforcement. Optimism was expressed by 
Chinese members, however, over the ultimate ability of the 
government to meet these tests while its industrial population 
is still comparatively small—not over ten million out of the 
four hundred millions of the nation. 

Immigration and emigration were dealt with to some 
extent in all four round tables, although it was notable that 
the migration problem had come to be looked on as rather an 
academic question in these days, with growing recognition of 
the fact that mass emigration is not the panacea for over- 
population ailments that the over-populated countries of the 
world once thought. The example of Italy was pointed to, to 
prove that the tremendous emigration from Italy since the 
nineteenth century has not decreased that country’s overbur- 
dening population, as better conditions of life and society 
have decreased the death rate and encouraged a growing birth 
rate. Japanese members were not at all inclined to admit the 
complete applicability of these quoted statistics relating to 
Italy to the present situation in the Pacific, or at least to 
grant them more than an ephemeral importance. It was 
thought that emigration may help the standard of living of 
the emigrant himself, and that within certain limits it may 
help the country of emigration through the temporary relief 
of labor pressure, the remittances of the emigrant or the 
example of the returned emigrant with new and higher stand- 
ards of life and activity. It may also help the receiving 
country in raising the standard of production and consump- 
tion, up to a point of saturation beyond which the result 1s 
the reverse. 


a 
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Population control was the conclusion toward which the 
discussions tended in all round tables on this question. Japan 
is a notable example in the Pacific, as is Italy in Europe, of a 
country whose death rate has been suddenly and enormously 
decreased by the application of sanitation and modern science, 
without any comparable decrease in the birth rate being as 
yet noticeable. This state was considered to be a temporary, 
transitional one inevitably subject, as time passes, to the 
operation of great natural checks on the rate of population 
increase. That these natural checks were coming more and 
more to be supplemented in most of the countries of the world 
by education in and application of the principles of deliberate 
restriction of births, was thought to point to the early read- 
justment of populations and the problems of excessive 


fecundity. 


DIPLOMATIC MACHINERY IN THE PACIFIC 


AFTea a week of important but more or less non-political 

questions figuring as the focal points of discussion, the 
Conference on October 27 pitched itself full tilt into the 
Manchurian situation. Following the featuring of the subject 
of Manchuria at the Third Biennial Conference at Kyoto in 
1929, the agenda for the Fourth Conference, decided upon a 
year ago, did not include the Manchurian Question as such, 
but made provision for the Manchurian aspect of all of 
China’s various problems to come up naturally but subor- 
dinate to the several economic or political aspects in question. 
So it happened that by a quirk of fate the topic thought least 
likely to develop any sparks of excitement turned out to be 
the very tinder box for Manchurian emotions. This topic was 
Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific, designed to consider 
the improvement of various routine channels of diplomatic 
relations in the area. And because the popular 4eeling of the 
Far East was afire over the pros and cons of League of Nations 
activity and intervention in the current Manchurian entangle- 
q ment between China and Japan, and because the adequacy of 
the Kellogg Peace Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty were 
under indictment, this innocent round table inevitably found 
its agenda most unexpectedly framed for the consideration of 
these highly explosive subjects. “Diplomatic Machinery” 
became “Machinery for the Settlement of the Manchurian 
Dispute,” and with fair completeness the consideration of the 
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several groups was devoted to the reasons why China insisted 
on referring the dispute to the League and why the Japanese 
government insisted that it was a matter for direct settlement 
and not for “outside intervention.” 

The chairmen and secretaries for these round tables, to 
whose wise guidance much of the success of ventures into trou- 
blesome waters must be due, were: Dr. Ada L. Comstock, Pres- 
ident of Radcliffe College, and Prof. Harold S. Quigley of 
the University of Minnesota; Mr. W. T. G. Airey, Lecturer 
at Auckland University College, and S. Matsumoto of the 
Tokyo Institute of Political and Economic Research; Sir 
Harrison Moore, lawyer and professor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, and Tristan Buesst, Australian jour- 
nalist; Sir Reginald Johnston, ex-governor of Wei-hai-wei, 
and G. M. Smith, Professor of History at the University of 
Alberta, Canada. 

In considering this matter of the adequacy of interna- 
tional machinery for settling localized disputes, the question 
arose whether or how far the Pacific area can be treated 
regionally for purposes of diplomatic action. The Washing- 
ton Conference Treaties have so treated it, in certain respects, 
but no adequate regional machinery was ever set up for 
implementing these conceptions. On the other hand, it is 
fairly widely recognized today that no matter involving two 
regional disputants can any longer be considered “local,” but 
must inevitably concern the peace of the whole world. The 
immediate issue at Geneva over the part of the League of 
Nations in settling the Manchurian difficulties was described 
as of far wider implication and importance, in that it might 
determine the whole future usefulness of the League, not 
only in the Pacific, but as a focal point of world organization 
for peaceful settlement: the very practicability of the ideal of 
peaceful settlement for years to come may be hanging in the 
balance, threatened by forces of disorganization. 

The usefulness of the present League mechanism in the 
Pacific was further modified, it was pointed out by Oriental 
members, by the abstention of two great powers in this area, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States 
of America; and equally by the fact that while the League 
was sending more missions to the Far East and generally 
endeavoring to develop that regional aspect of its responsi- 
bilities, there is no fixed residence for its activities except far 
away on the other side of the world, whence, say the Japanese, 
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it is fairly impossible for its officials to acquire that familiarity 
with the Asiatic scene so essential to useful participation in 
the complicated problems of the area. The suggestion was 
made that if a regional League Office might be set up some- 
where in the Orient, from which regional international dis- 
cussions might be arranged in cases of necessity, not only 
would the central organization thus be brought into close 
touch with Pacific problems and Pacific backgrounds, but 
this might prove a means of facilitating Russian and Ameri- 
can codperation at least with the Pacific League branch. 

Other problems, such as the “intellectual disarmament,” 
which must precede physical disarmament, the possibilities 
for regional arms reduction in the Pacific and the psycho- 
logical reasons operating for and against it, the advantages 
and disadvantages of bilateral treaties as securities against 
war, etc., received a modicum of attention. 

In dealing specifically with the Manchurian dispute, Jap- 
anese members expressed the opinion that the whole issue 
was clouded by divergent definitions of the issue itself. The 
Japanese government contended that no abrogation of the 
Covenant of the League or of the Kellogg Pact had taken 
place, but that her military had acted simply in defense of 
guaranteed treaty rights, and her diplomats were at any 
moment ready to enter into direct negotiation with Chinese 
diplomats for the settlement, not only of the immediate dis- 
pute, but of all matters standing behind it: had Japan moved 
troops into Manchuria and refused to arbitrate or negotiate, 
then her action would have been in contravention of all 
existing treaties and of the modern conception of settlement. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, stand firmly on the principle 
that the first and immediate issue demanding settlement, 
through the pressure of the League upon its signatories, is 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops from Chinese soil, the 
removal of the “visible presence of force,” before peaceful 
negotiations can be entered into. They refuse to accept the 
Japanese theory of defense and label the troop activities in 
Manchuria as definite aggression; only when withdrawal 
trom the position of aggression has been accomplished can 
discussions proceed upon any basis of equality. 

The conference discussions came near to rupture at one 
time over a misunderstanding of intent. The phraseology of 
a Japanese member in discussing the sovereignty of China 
was misinterpreted by the Chinese members to represent the 
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Japanese view that China could not be described as a sovy- 
ereign state owing to lack of unified control. This view, said 
a Chinese member at one point in the Manchurian discus- 
sions, explained many aspects of Japanese “arrogance” and 
“aggression” in China which had mystified Chinese during 
past years. Under the stress and strain of emotion, and the 
long tension of discussing or abstaining from discussing these 
delicate issues so close to the heart of all Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions, this passage of words flared suddenly into a natura! 
excitement which under ordinary circumstances might have 
been expected to put an end to all amicable relations within 
the conference. That, after consideration and reflection, both 
sides should have determined to continue in friendly relation, 
an apology for all intent to offend should have been hand- 
somely made and accepted, the misunderstanding as to the 
Japanese view of Chinese sovereignty completely cleared 
away, a mutual feeling of respect heightened by the whole 
incident, all merges together to constitute a major triumph 
for the forces of reason and calm in the midst of the prevalent 
psychology of hatred and distrust. As more than one com- 
petent Western observer said, the strain (heightened by the 
outside pressure of public opinion in both countries) under 
which both the Chinese and Japanese conference members 
were laboring made it remarkable that more such natura! 
human incidents did not happen; and it was pointed out that 
it was not known where in Europe, under similar circum 
stances, the experience of liberal but patriotic members of 
two seriously involved countries sitting and talking together 
quietly on issues of such vast importance could be discovered. 
Throughout all the discussions of controversial points, 
in these and in the later round tables on China’s Foreign 
Relations, matters were not treated in an abstract or academic 
light, but facts and plain statements of belief were tossed 
back and forth across the table in hot succession, in frank, 
often blunt, but, save for this one exception, in courteous 
and inoffensive terms. 

One definite suggestion which came out of these discus- 
sions was that the existing deadlock in Manchuria might be 
broken if Japan would accept the principle of troop with- 
drawal in advance of negotiation on older issues, if China 
would agree to bilateral preliminary discussions on the details 
of withdrawal and replacement by effective Chinese authority 
in the evacuated areas—thus clearing the way for direct nego- 
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tiation on the major issues which led to occupation. Further, 
the recommendation offered at the Kyoto conference in 1929 
for the establishment of a Sino-Japanese Commission analo- 
gous to the Canadian-U. S. Joint Commission, was revived. 
Such a Commission could take up and study small issues as 
they arose, obviating the cumulative weight and bitterness of 
a long series of pin-pricking incidents, and while more 
obstacles might be met with than in the case of the North 
American Commission, due to the long-standing lack of con- 
fidence which past differences have set up in Manchuria, 
nevertheless some modification of the principle was believed 
possible—perhaps two commissions to deal separately with 
judicial and political issues, or one to deal with small ques- 
tions, and another, possibly within the framework of the 
League, to handle major crises such as the present. It was 
definitely recommended that the Institute governing body 
set up a special committee to study the possibilities of this 
question and report. There was complete agreement and 
emphasis also on the fact that the education of public opinion 
to sustain governments in the use of peaceful machinery for 
settling disputes, and the further development of international 
law rather than the multiplication of international machinery, 
were vital factors in the preservation of regional and world 
peace. 


DEPENDENCIES AND NATIVE PEOPLES 


ON two mornings, simultaneously with the round tables on 

Diplomatic Machinery, a most successful round table on 
the above topic held its meetings under the chairmanship of 
Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy, Ethnologist with the Bishop 
Museum of Polynesian History and Ethnology of Honolulu, 
and with Mrs. Marie Keesing as secretary. This group was 
fortunate in including persons of such note in the field as 
Dr. Arnold de Kat Angelino, formerly of the Dutch Colonial 
Ministry and now returning to service in the Netherlands 
Indies; Dr. Handy; and F. M. Keesing, who with Mrs. 
Keesing has for two years been directing the Institute’s proj- 
ect of research into this aspect of Pacific problems; besides 
interested members in touch with the problems of native and 
dependent peoples in Hawaii, the Philippines, and under the 
jurisdiction of Japan, Australia and New Zealand. 

The round table guided its discussions along the lines of 
the following questions: To what extent can systematic an- 
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thropological and other scientific research throw light on the 
problems relating to dependent peoples, and on what lines 
should research be organized? In the several Pacific depend- 
encies, how have modern influences affected native peoples, 
and what are the special problems raised thereby in the fields 
of depopulation and race mixture as well as in cultural disin- 
tegration? What are and should be the policies of govern- 
ments administering dependencies, particularly as regards 
preserving, developing and utilizing native leadership and 
institutions as against alien substitutions; the isolation or 
assimilation of the native; the planning and furtherance of 
education and of economic development? The experience of 
investigators and of persons in touch with their own govern- 
ments’ administration of native minorities within the home 
population and of mandated territories outside, was brought 
out in interesting detail, and arrangements for the continuance 
of the Institute’s valuable research in this direction were 
proposed to the Research Committee. 

In introducing the subject at a general conference session 
and relating it to the whole varied agenda of the conference, 
the chairman, Dr. Handy, stated that the fundamental prob- 
lems are the same, for instance, for a small atoll in Polynesia 
and for the vast country of China. In fact, he said, we may 
see accelerated in Oceania certain processes which are taking 
place more slowly in the larger theatre, and taking place with 
effects “so evident in miniature that they serve as experi- 
mental laboratories and contain significant lessons for your 
great civilizations of the Far East, and also for Europe and 
America.” 

Not only with regard to the intensified contacts of modern 
civilization, the disintegration of traditional cultures, etc., is 
the similarity of problem noticeable. It was pointed out that, 
for instance, in the field of agriculture, the Chinese aspect 
of which had been of almost paramount importance in the 
conference discussions, the tropical regions of Oceania were 
undoubtedly destined to play an increasingly important role; 
not only in the sense of their actual agricultural contributions 
—sugar, coconuts, copra, rubber and the like—but because of 
the human contribution, since “you have all through this 
region natives of varying types who are capable of becoming 
the future peasant population of the world, as well as those 
capable of furnishing the labor for the development of those 
industries which the world needs.” This question of labor 
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supply in turn led one on to the critical problem of migration, 
with all its admixture of immigration laws, exclusion policies, 
assimilation of native peoples, etc.—questions which could not 
be intelligently considered without relation to the island areas 
and the dependent peoples of the Pacific Ocean. These state- 
ments proved to be the preface and the guide to an extremely 
valuable round table discussion. 


CHINA’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 


HE three-day discussion of this topic was prefaced by an 

evening session on October 28, at which Professor Hsu 
Shu-hsi and Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi introduced the subject of 
Sino-Japanese relationships in Manchuria in two lectures. 
On the morning of the 29th the entire conference membership 
was grouped in four round tables with the following chair- 
men and secretaries: L. T. Chen, Honorary Secretary of the 
China Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
Director of the Extension and Research Department of the 
Kincheng Bank, Shanghai, and A. D. Marris of the British 
Group; Dr. Mackintosh Bell, Mining Engineer and Con- 
sultant of Ottawa, Canada, and W. L. Holland of the Central 
Secretariat; Hon. Vincent Massey, head of the Canadian 
group, and Prof. Harold Quigley of Minnesota; Dr. Kenzo 
Takayanagi, Professor of Law at the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, and Archibald Rose of the British-American Tobacco 
Company, Shanghai. On the evening of that day (October 
29) Dr. Inazo Nitobé spoke at a general conference on the 
subject of “The Contact of Nations,” and Mr. Rajchman, 
of the League’s Health Commission in China, on the League 
machinery for codperation with member nations in inter- 
nal and external problems. On the third day, October 31, 
an enlarged round table, gathered from out these original 
four, met under the chairmanship of Jerome D. Greene to 
discuss one particular aspect of the question, the Future of 
Shanghai, which had been opened up earlier in the Confer- 
ence at an evening lecture by Dr. C. L. Hsia, discussing the 
subject in relation to the Feetham Report. On this third day 
other members scattered into other round tables on other 
topics. 

The agenda for China’s Foreign Relations followed very 
much the trend of earlier conferences on the same subject, 
with the exception of the fact that China’s territorial integrity 
with respect to jurisdiction over foreigners was regarded as 
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a principle established in fact, but awaiting proper imple- 
mentation, and the broad question of leased territories and 
settlements resolved itself principally into the narrower ques- 
tion of the future of the Shanghai international settlement. 
The first general question dealt with in the first day’s discus- 
sions was the Status and Property Rights of Aliens in China. 
The moment that the question emerged from generalities into 
particulars Manchuria was again to the fore: treaty rights, 
guarantees of protection, local and national authority, foreign 
police, all these and many more particular questions were 
immediately made applicable to the situation in Manchuria. 

The general question of extraterritoriality was considered 
under the special heading of the new Chinese codes, with 
reference to the independence of the courts, the conditions of 
the prisons and actual experience already accumulated in the 
handling of ordinary Sino-foreign disputes. Here it was 
pointed out by foreigners and Chinese living in the interior 
that in those non-treaty sections there exists a body of cus- 
tomary procedure quite apart from provisions of law, under 
which business can be and usually is done with a minimum 
or absence of resort to the courts. The treaty ports offer the 
concentrated problem in such cases, with their large cosmo- 
politan populations. In fact, representatives of foreign busi- 
ness, educational and missionary interests in China were in 
agreement that the theoretical right of extraterritorial pro- 
tection was of no value anywhere outside the treaty ports; for 
practical purposes it has ceased to exist over most of the terri- 
tory of China. 

In Manchuria special conditions exist. The Chinese asked 
for special consideration of the questions of maintenance of 
consular police in Chinese territory and the status of Korean 
rights and privileges in Manchuria. The maintenance of 
Japanese police in Manchuria, outside the treaty-right guards 
in the railway zone, was admitted by the Japanese to be extra- 
legal, but accepted on the basis of a fart accompli and recog- 
nized by third parties as reasonable. The imperfections of the 
Chinese police system in that area, and its inability to offer 
protection to residents, were alleged as the necessities for 
establishing a Japanese consular police system in the conces- 
sions. It was both asserted and denied that these police pur- 
sued their activities outside the concessions, in the Chinese 
city of Mukden, for example, and elsewhere in the country- 
side. Abandonment of the system was referred to by one Jap- 
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anese member as a very slight possibility due to the fact that 
the Japanese government was not willing to concede that it 
was related to the question of extraterritoriality, to be given 
up along with the relinquishment of extraterritorial rights: 
the necessity for policing these areas will still remain, it was 
said, since Chinese police discipline, at least in Manchuria, 
has not yet reached a high standard, according to the Japanese 
view. It was then charged by Chinese residents of Manchuria 
that if Japan is unwilling to trust herself to the protection of 
Chinese police, Chinese are likewise unwilling to subject 
themselves to the jurisdiction of Japanese police on Chinese 
soil, and instances were cited of arrest and alleged persecu- 
tion. Arriving at this impasse of disagreement over facts, in 
one round table, the chairman desired to move on to the con- 
sideration of other topics, but at this point a suggestion for a 
substitute to the previously proposed Conciliation Commis- 
sion in Manchuria was made by a Japanese student of the 
problem. He found it advisable to create first a “clearance 
commission,” to which, over a period of time, all the under- 
lying causes of friction in Manchuria could be brought and 
impartially examined—from the legal point of view and 
without regard to national policy. When an international 
“balance sheet,” so to speak, had been arrived at, then a Con- 
ciliation Commission to deal with questions of policy might 
profitably function. 

Other questions of railway rights, the ban on parallel 
lines, were touched on, but always came up against the stone 
wall of Chinese refusal to recognize the so-called Treaty of 
1915, and of Japanese insistence on its recognized validity. 
The question of the status of Koreans in Manchuria was 
another case in point where the existence or non-existence of 
a treaty basis figured. It was agreed that there was nothing 
to be gained in the discussion, by an unofficial gathering, of 
these particular aspects of the questions under consideration. 
The Chinese view of the recent Korean trouble in Manchuria 
was that at its root lay the refusal of the Japanese government 
to permit the alienation of her Korean subjects who for eco- 
nomic and political reasons migrated into Manchuria, and 
their naturalization as Chinese citizens whose interests would 
then be identical with those of the other inhabitants; it was 
because Japan insisted on following the Korean penetration 
with all the paraphernalia of extraterritorial privileges “and 
abuses” that Koreans found themselves unwanted and that 
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misunderstandings arose. The Japanese view here was that 
the existence of a large population of unruly Koreans outside 
Japanese control and near the borders of Korea would render 
conditions very precarious for peace and order in Korea, and 
so that she could not afford to permit alienation or naturaliza- 
tion; furthermore, that the Japanese government cou!d not 
be sure of the protection of Koreans under Chinese rule, and 
so must follow them up with consular protection wherever 
they went; if the Chinese in Manchuria would be more tol- 
erant of the presence of the Korean paddy-field farmers, who 
after all were doing a work which the Chinese of that area 
did not choose to do, no difficulties would arise. 


SPECIAL ROUND TABLES 


URING the second week of the conference there were 
several special round tables which either went on simul- 
taneously with the major meetings or were conducted at odd 
hours on the schedule. They will be treated briefly and 
separately below. 


Silver 


On October 29 a special round table on Silver met as an 
outgrowth of the particular interest shown in this topic during 
the first days’ discussions of general trade relations and eco- 
nomic development. Jerome D. Greene, of the banking firm 
of Lee, Higginson, New York, acted as chairman, and Fred- 
erick V. Field of the American Council of the Institute as 
secretary. This group took up the question of the stabiliza- 
tion of silver with reference both to China’s financial economy 
and her international trade. The several financial experts 
present strongly urged the early adoption by China of the 
gold standard, lest that country be made the “perpetual dump- 
ing ground” of the world’s silver. That “early” did not mean 
“immediate” with regard to the above recommendation was 
thought probable. The fall in price of silver has been the 
reflection of several factors, notably the world condition, the 
unfavorable balance of trade, the unbalanced budget and the 
inflation produced in China by the issue of domestic bonds to 
make up the budget deficiency. A real estate boom in Shang- 
hai with consequent speculation, and the mushroom growth 
of small native industries have added to the inflation. Eventual 
acceptance by the world of some form of bimetallism was 
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regarded as inevitable, since there is no prospect of a world 
production of gold that could meet the growing needs of the 
world for monetary security. This should be borne in mind 
whenever China makes the change to the gold standard. 
Moreover, any immediate attempt to stabilize silver, prepara- 
tory to such a step, should, according to the experience of 
other nations, be at a low rather than a high level, due to the 
present precarious financial situation over the whole world. 
Proposals which have been variously made by silver mining 
interests, particularly in America, did not receive the serious 
consideration of this group, which considered the economic 
arguments advanced in their behalf as too unsound to need 
refutation. A world conference to go into the many ramifica- 
tions of this important problem of silver and to recommend 
or take international action toward its solution was the final 
proposal supported by this round table. 


University Coéperation 


On October 30 a special round table of those interested in 
university coOperation across the Pacific area met under the 
chairmanship of Prof. W. G. S. Adams of Oxford to discuss 
such questions as: How can a healthy interchange of culture 
between East and West be best promoted, especially in the 
educational sphere? What can be accomplished through the 
exchange of lecturers as well as the exchange of students, 
which is now mainly one-sided? What problems are involved 
in the practical visits of Oriental students to European and 
American universities, and how can they be helped to meet 
these problems and guided in their choices? How can the 
increasing visitation of Western students to Oriental univer- 
sities be facilitated? Much attention was given to the prac- 
tical details of guidance and facilitation, since general agree- 
ment existed on the desirability of promoting both professorial 
and student interchange. The place of the Oriental returned 
student in the life of his country, and the problems of voca- 
tional training with a view to “education for life” and the 
conditions of life which must be faced in that country, were 
given particular consideration. 


Education and the Institute of Pacific Relations 


On October 31 a round table designed to consider various 
suggestions as to ways in which the Institute might more fully 
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contribute toward international understanding in the Pacific 
area through the use of its own and other available educa- 
tional resources, met under the chairmanship of Dr. Chang 
Po-ling, president of Nankai University, Tientsin, with Mr. 
FE. C. Carter of the American Council as secretary. The 
agenda called first for a consideration of the language prob. 
lem of the Institute, looking toward an overcoming of the 
handicaps to complete mutual understanding and to the 
utilization of the most effective conference personnel from 
the Oriental groups which exist as a result of the exclusive use 
of the English language as the conference medium. On the 
basis of a memorandum on this question prepared in advance 
by Mr. Bruno Lasker and Mr. F. V. Field of the American 
group, it was recommended that the Pacific Council appoint 
a sub-committee to study the question during the two-year 
interval before the next conference. A variety of opinions 
were expressed by both Oriental and Occidental members 
as to the pressing importance or lack of importance of this 
question, and suggestions made and rejected for its alleviation. 

A second question dealt with the possibilities of more 
effective codperation and exchange of experience between the 
several national councils of the Institute in educational work. 
Increasing use by the Councils of the pages of PAcIFic 
AFFAIRS for such interchange was agreed on as one method, 
and the codrdination and facilitation of studies outside the 
strict meaning of research was another. Various other ques- 
tions, such as antiforeignism in textbooks, the misleading 
influence of the average motion picture in forming public 
attitudes toward foreign life, etc., were considered without 
leading to any specific proposals other than the further study 
of the question by national groups. 


Migration and Race Problems 


A round table on this topic met on October 31 under the 
chairmanship of Dr. C. L. Hsia, considering particularly the 
social and legal status of aliens in the various countries of the 
Pacific in the light of the changes which have taken place 
since the question was last discussed by the Institute in 1927. 
The principal changes were found to consist in a general 
tightening of the immigration laws of all countries due to the 
developing economic depression and consequent prevalence 
of unemployment—this tightening being just as effective in 
its operation against European and interdominion immigra- 
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tion as against Asiatic immigration into western lands. The 
status of alien Koreans in Manchuria again came to the fore 
under this heading, but not much was added to the facts 
brought out when it was discussed in the round tables on 
China’s Foreign Relations. In discussing the question of 
Filipino immigration into Hawaii and the mainland United 
States note was taken of the fact that organized labor in the 
United States has shifted its attitude from an advocacy of 
Filipino exclusion to an advocacy of Philippines independ- 
ence. 


Coastal and Inland Navigation 


This round table met on November 2 under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. G. E. Hubbard, diplomatic adviser to the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Shanghai, 
and with Joseph P. Chamberlain, professor of Public Law 
at Columbia University, as secretary. This group was con- 
cerned to discuss the rights enjoyed by foreign shipping on 
China’s coastal and inland waters, their guarantee by treaty, 
and the extent to which they exceeded in practice the priv- 
ileges thus granted. While discrepancies in figures exist, the 
conclusion finally arrived at was that foreign shipping pre- 
dominates in the river and coastal trade of China by a ratio 
of about three to two, although on the basis of cargo values 
the ratio would be increased to three to one. Whether or not 
this ratio is indicative of the fact that foreign privileges are 
a hindrance to the growth of Chinese shipping was a debated 
point, but one warmly pressed by the Chinese members. Chi- 
nese enterprise in this direction is growing, but with what is 
regarded as unfair competition, especially in cases where 
foreign shipping enjoys the subsidy of its government, that 
growth must be abnormally slow. Other members adduced 
evidence to show that foreign shipping had been beneficial to 
Chinese trade as a whole, and to this there was general agree- 
ment though the fact was regarded as aside from the question 
of effect on the Chinese shipping business itself. Likewise the 
psychological factor was pointed out—the feeling of national 
humiliation at seeing China’s inland navigation so largely 
managed by foreign firms who enjoyed special privileges in 
the conduct of their business. In the second session of the round 
table several solutions were suggested. Gradual expropriation 
of foreign tonnage was one of them, considered feasible by 
some, impracticable by others, in the light of the difficulty of 
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securing sufficient capital. This proposal was discussed in 
some detail. Joint ownership was considered, but with- 
out much favor. Registration of foreign owners under 
the Chinese flag was discussed, but would, it was thought, be 
acceptable to China only as a temporary expedient. Arriving 
at no agreed solution, it was determined that further consid- 
eration of this subject was desirable at a later time. 


International Codperation in Research and Discussion 


The relationship between the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, the League of Nations’ Committee on Intellectual 
Codperation, the International Labour Office, and other 
agencies, in the two above-named respects, was considered 
by a round table on November 2 under the chairmanship of 
E. C. Carter of the American Council, and with W. L. Hol- 
land as secretary. Taking advantage of the presence of 
observers or members from these several organizations, 
methods for facilitating the increasing use of the study and 
discussion resources of these groups one by another, were 
looked into. 

The influence and effect of such a body as the Institute 
upon the work of the League was described by Mr. 
Frank Walters from the League Secretariat; the possibilities 
for International Labour Office investigations and direct help 
in the Pacific area were examined by M. Pone of the I. L. O., 
and ways of I. P. R. cooperation and supplementation pointed 
out, particularly in the field of research. Dr. de Kat Angelino 
spoke of the Colonial Institute in Amsterdam, and why it was 
important for the Netherlands Indies to codperate with the 
I. P. R. also. Dr. Nitobé told of the origin and work of the 
Committe on Intellectual Codperation in which he was inti- 
mately concerned. There were other contributions to dis- 
cussion. 


Cultural Relations 


During the preliminary week of its sessions the Program 
Committee created a sub-committee to consider the possibili- 
ties for dealing with the general subject of Cultural Relations. 
In the original draft agenda this had appeared as “V. Cul- 
tural and Social Relations,” and was forecast as the subject 
for so-called technical round tables which would formulate 
topics for future study in this field. 
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As the Conference personnel included a large number of 
individuals particularly interested in the various aspects of 
this general topic, the Program Committee meeting in Shang- 
hai felt that there might be a demand for more active discus- 
sion than that involved in the mere formulation c* subjects 
for future study. Hence, a sub-committee was named to 
consider the framing of questions for discussion. This sub- 
committee consisted of Dr. Inazo Nitobe, chairman, W. C. 
Costin, Y. Tsurumi, Dr. Hu Shih, Mrs. E. Scott, Miss V. Hay, 
Prof. G. M. Smith, Dr. E. S. C. Handy, W. T. G. Airey, 
Dame Rachel Crowdy, Dr. A. D. A. de Kat Angelino and Miss 
A. L. Comstock, secretary. 

After two meetings the sub-committee failed to agree 
upon any general topic or series of questions which they felt 
could be productive of fruitful discussion in a general con- 
ference round table. In default of this the sub-committee 
made four recommendations: (1) that for the purposes of the 
conference the question of Cultures be handled by means of 
two addresses on Oriental civilization by Dr. Inazo Nitobe 
and Dr. Hu Shih, with opportunity for discussion following; 
(2) that a new sub-commitee be named to further explore and 
analyze during the period of the Conference the problems 
involved in the whole topic of cultural relations, and at the 
end of the Conference to make definite suggestions for 
research and for discussion two years hence; (3) that a Con- 
ference group of academic persons be called together during 
the period of the Conference to consider problems of interna- 
tional University coéperation; (4) that the Research Com- 
mittee “as an aid to further codperation in matters of 
research” authorize a survey of the research institutions and 
organizations in China and Japan and of the projects on 
which they are engaged. These recommendations were 
properly implemented by the Program Committee. 

The new sub-committee met on October 26 under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Sophia Chen Zen, who had been 
responsible for the China Council’s preparation in this field 
and had produced the admirable volume “Symposium on 
Chinese Culture” for the Conference. It was stated that the 
committee’s purpose was “to invite 21d discuss suggestions 
for increasing cultural contact: Pacific area on the 
higher levels.” The many suggest:. .s put forward lent them- 
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selves to discussion under these general heads: (1) mutual 
appreciation of the arts in Pacific countries; (2) efforts to 
make travel more fruitful of educative results; (3) literature 
in its effects on mutual understanding. The drafting of 
concrete proposals to be formulated out of the many sugges- 
tions for study and practical action thus put forward, was left 
in the hands of Mrs. Zen, Mrs. J. W. Morrisson, and Mr 
Bruno Lasker. 


CLOSING SESSIONS 


HE last hours of the Conference were devoted to round 

table discussions in which members were given an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the Conference, its conduct, its program, its 
spirit, its results, and to make suggestions for the future. N: 
attempt is made here to summarize the more or less detailed 
and in most cases technical points of procedure discussed at 
these gatherings. Full records will be given in the Proceed- 
ings. The suggestions which emerged were, however, taken 
into account by the final meetings of the International Pro- 
gram Committe on November 2 and 3 and are reflected to 
some extent in the first draft agenda for the 1933 Conference, 
which that body referred to the Pacific Council on Novem 
ber 3 and which was adopted by the Council with minor 
changes. The draft is appended to this article. 

The final general session of the Conference was held at 
five o’clock in the assembly hall, with Dr. Hu Shih presiding. 
A program of seven brief speeches was offered, at the close 
of which Dr. Hu spoke his own words of farewell. The speak 
ers were Dean Francisco Benitez, representing the newest 
group at the Conference, the Philippines; Dr. Wu Yih-fang, 
speaking as a woman conference member; S. Matsumoto, 
expressing the views of the younger members; Frank G. 
Walters of the League of Nations Secretariat, speaking as 
an observer; Charles F. Loomis of the Institute Secretariat, 
contrasting four conferences; the Hon. Vincent Massey view- 
ing the Conference as a novice and also reporting on behalf 
of the Pacific Council Nominating Committee the elections 
of officers for the next biennium; Jerome D. Greene, the 
reélected chairman of the Pacific Council, reporting on 
Pacific Council business. 

Because it was widely considered to be one of the most 
significant summaries of Conference opinion, and because it 
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was indicative of the point of view of the mature but younger 
element in the Institute from among whom are destined to 
come its future leaders and directors, we insert here a few 
paragraphs from Mr. Shigeharu Matsumoto’s remarks on 
this day. 

“Our younger generation has grown up in a period of 
highly organized industry, of increasing international eco- 
nomic interdependence and of decreasing authority of abso- 
lute nationalism. We watched in the last great war the 
so-called inevitable clash of capitalistic nations and also the 
untiring fight for peace since then. We passed through a 
decade of relatively successful economic rehabilitation in a 
specific area which coincides with national government or- 
ganization, but we find ourselves at present in a most depress- 
ing chaos of world economy. These extraordinary experiences 
have made the mentality of our younger generation quite 
different from that of the older generation. We are apt to 
think more in terms of internationalism than in terms of 
nationalism. We are less skeptical about the futility of confer- 
ence and discussion methods in dealing with international 
complications. We hold no faith in the ultimate efficacy of 
force, even if it stops short of war. We put more emphasis 
upon the problem of distribution than that of production. We 
are more interested in the conquest of social vices than in the 
conquest of nature. 

“In speaking about the right and wrong of the Conference 
we naturally measure the value of the work which we have 
done during the Conference according to our own standard 
of value. . . . We believe that our round table discussions 
should be free of unnecessary nationalistic sentiment; that 
they should be quite different from and far more liberal than 
even the proceedings of the Council of the League of Nations. 
We had better discuss our common problems in the spirit of 
mutual help and not in the spirit of mutual indictment. We 
come here to learn others’ point of view and not to preach our 
dogmatic opinions. 

“We feel there has not been ample treatment of the prob- 
lem of distribution. We have talked about peace and peace 
machinery, but when we talk about peace we must remember 
that the problem of peace is one with highly complicated 
economic implications. We ought to discuss not only so-called 
international questions, but also those apparently domestic 
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problems which have grave international significance. We 
have, indeed, discussed the problems of land utilization, labor 
and the standard of living, in various countries; however, we 
have only slightly touched the problem of reorganizing the 
whole economic system. We have got to face and not evade 
our cardinal issue. 

“And finally I would say that the benefit to be gained 
from the Conference lies not only in discussing various sub- 
jects, but in the close contact with people of different opinions 
and culture and that it should be made possible for us at 
these sessions to make the most of this great privilege of 
knowing friends from other countries.” 

This was the last formal meeting of the Conference. That 
evening at nine o’clock Chester Rowell, press director for 
the Conference, delivered a lecture in the conference hall, to 
which the public was invited, summarizing the conference 
program; and on the next day, November 3, the International 
Research Committee, the International Program Committee, 
and the Pacific Council held their final sessions. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM OF THE 
FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


General Topic: “Conflict and Control in the Economic, 
Political and Cultural Life of the Pacific.” 
General 1. “Trends and Control of the Social and 
Divisions: Political Forces in the Pacific.” 
2. “Schemes for Economic Planning in the 
Pacific Area.”’ 
3. “Contact of Cultures in the Pacific and 
the Problem of Education.” 


I. Control of Economic and Political Forces in the Pacific 

In view of the increasing economic interdependence of 
the Pacific countries, and of the increasing overlapping of 
political control and external economic interests, what are the 
possibilities of (a) modifying the traditional concepts of 
political sovereignty, (b) exercising a more rational control 
over the economic penetration of Pacific countries by external 
business interests? 

What forms of government control or assistance are 
already in effect in Pacific countries, e.g., in control over 
foreign loans and international cartels; state subsidies to 
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shipping and other enterprises; export and import restriction 
schemes? How far has the absolute sovereignty of Pacific 
nations already been “impaired” by such institutions as 
treaties of non-aggression, the Mandates system, the League 
of Nations, etc.? 


Il. Economic Planning in the Pacific Area 


How far and in what practicable ways is it possible for 
schemes of industrial and agricultural planning to be initiated 
in the main Paciiic countries? How much of the experience 
of countries which have attempted such schemes, or have 
imposed forms of centralized control on particular industries, 
can be drawn upon for the extension of such schemes to other 
countries? To what extent will the execution of such schemes 
in any one country conflict with the general economic welfare 
of other countries? What degree of international collabora- 
tion or agreement would be essential to the success of such 
schemes in each of the principal Pacific countries? 


III. The Rational Direction of Social Forces 


What are the practical possibilities of organizing migra- 
tion movements on a more effective basis of international 
codperation? How far is it possible to utilize the existing 
experience of schemes of State-aided colonization and immi- 
gration in such regions as Australia, New Zealand, Western 
Canada, Eastern Siberia, and Japan, and the knowledge of 
the International Labour Office, in the wiser planning of 
future population movements? What practical measures of 
international technical collaboration can be devised for the 
guidance of large projects of colonization, agricultural devel- 
opment, reclamation, railway and road construction in par- 
ticular regions of the Pacific? 


IV. The Control of Cultural Forces 


How best can improvements be effected in the educational 
policies, school curricula, and Press organizations of the 
Pacific countries, to promote a better informed public opinion 
on matters of international concern? How far is the known 
existence of government control over news services and cable 
or radio communications an obstacle to the attainment of this 
end? What are now, and what should be the guiding policies 
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and practical methods adopted by the responsible authorities 
(a) for the introduction of western ideas of education, social! 
discipline, and public health in the politically dependent and 
economically undeveloped areas of the Pacific; (b) for the 
sharing of Oriental concepts, ideals, and cultural forms with 
western societies? 

What methods might be adopted for ensuring that the 
conflict of divergent cultures may be so controlled as to pro- 
vide for the survival of those values most essential in the 
Pacific community of nations? 


The Future of China’s Finance 


By Hsta PIN-FANG 


THE field included in the subject, ‘The financial situation 
in China as it affects the future economic development of 
the country,” is indeed an extremely broad and complicated 
one, and with the limited space at my disposal I shall 
endeavor to mention only a few general factors which I hope 
may serve as a preliminary to later constructive thought. I 
wish to make it clear that I am taking the subject from the 
standpoint of a student of the financial problems of China and 
as one who is interested in finding solutions for them. There- 
fore, whatever I may say in this discussion, I hope, will be 
regarded only in that light and not as a pronouncement of the 
policies or ideas of any governmental or commercial groups. 

The most outstanding phase of the financial situation in 
China as it will affect her future economic development prob- 
ably is the condition of the Chinese Government finance. This 
is so because government always plays an important role in 
the economic development of any country, either by taking 
the initiative itself in establishing commerce and industries 
or by giving encouragement to private undertakings through 
the provision of adequate laws, taxation and banking systems 
and other favorable conditions. But, for economic develop- 
ment in China, sound government finance is perhaps even 
more necessary than in other countries, and the Government 
perhaps will have to act more as a leader than in other cases. 
Moreover, to a considerable extent, China will require the 
support and codperation of foreign capital, which is not likely 
to be attracted to China and participate in her economic 
development unless China as a nation is able to have a 
balanced budget and to improve her credit standing abroad. 

For various reasons the Chinese Government has found it 
dificult to limit her expenditures to the amount of her 
income. In his report on the national finances covering the 
[8th Fiscal Year of the Republic, ending June 30, 1930, Mr. 
T. V. Soong, Minister of Finance, indicated a deficit of more 
than $100,000,000 which had to be made up through borrow- 
ings in the form of bond issues, bank loans and bank over- 
drafts. Mr. Soong’s report for the 19th Fiscal Year ending 
June 30, 1931, is not yet available, but it is known that during 
that period the Nanking Government issued Domestic Bonds 
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to the amount of $350,000,000. We do not know how much of 
the proceeds of these bonds was actually required to balance 
the budget but the amount must have well exceeded $2()().- 
000,000, which we may roughly take as the size of the deficit 
for that year. On the basis of this information and the current 
rates of taxation we may attempt to draw up as follows 4 
rough budget of the country for the 20th Fiscal Year and see 
what is going to be the difference between revenues and 
expenditures. 


EsTIMATED BUDGET FOR THE 20TH FISCAL YEAR 


Revenues Expenditures 


Oe $350,000,000 Military Expenses ........8320,000,000 
re ere 150,000,000 Loan Service ................ 364,000,000 
Consolidated Taxes...... 70,000,000 Other Expenses ............ 216,000,000 
Other Revenues .......... 30,000,000 —_————__—. 
Estimated Deficit ........ 300,000,000 NE $900,000,000 


ee eee | $900,000,000 


As will be seen from the above estimate, military expenses 
of the Chinese Government are extremely heavy, amounting 
to over a third of the total expenditures. Unfortunately, 
frequent occurrence of civil war and the presence of com- 
munism and banditry in many parts of China have necessi- 
tated the maintenance of large military forces, thereby not 
only causing a severe drain upon the Government’s income 
which otherwise might have been diverted to more useful and 
constructive projects, but also destroying trade opportunities 
and hindering the economic growth of the country, which will 
have to contribute to the Government’s income. The situation 
is truly deplorable and may well be likened to burning the 
candle at both ends, which cannot be expected to last very 
long. However, the subject is a broad and difficult one and 
there is no time for me to go into any detailed discussion of 
it here. 

The second group of Chinese Government expenditures 
comprises the requirements for the payment of interest and 
principal on her outstanding loans. Figured at the present 
rate of exchange the total amount of the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s foreign loans that are yet unredeemed is about $1 ,200,- 
000,000, silver, whereas the total amount of her outstanding 
Domestic Loans including both those issued by the old 
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Peking administration and those issued by the present Nan- 
king Government is about $850,000,000. These are the loans 
for which payments must be regularly provided by the 
Ministry of Finance, and they do not include Railway Loans 
and other unsecured obligations of the Government. There 
has been practically no increase or new issue in China’s 
foreign loans since 1922, but Domestic Bonds have been 
issued repeatedly in substantial amounts during recent years, 
primarily as the result of heavy military and other adminis- 
trative expenses. On the basis of the loans now outstanding it 
is estimated that the total amount of funds required for loan 
services during the present fiscal year will be about $364,000,- 
000, about $170,000,000 for Domestic Bonds and $194,000,000 
for Foreign Loans, including Boxer Indemnity funds. At this 
rate of debt repayment it would be possible to redeem 
Domestic Bonds completely in less than 10 years provided 
that no new issues were floated from now on. Most of the 
Foreign Loans are of a longer maturity, but as existing loans 
are gradually paid off without incurring new ones at the same 
time, the burden upon the nation’s finances should become 
progressively less in the future. 

Of the $850,000,000 Domestic Bonds outstanding, $660,- 
000,000 have been issued by the present Nanking Government 
since it came into power in 1927. This is a tremendous 
increase in government debts, but the most notable thing about 
it is that there has not been a single default on either the 
principal or interest payments on any of these new loans. The 
credit for this brilliant record in the face of trying difficulties 
in China’s national finances should entirely go to the able 
Finance Minister, Mr. T. V. Soong, who has done more, 
perhaps, than anybody else in improving the nation’s financial 
organization and strengthening her credit standing during 
recent years. 

Besides military expenses and loan service requirements 
the Chinese Government spends about $200,000,000 a year 
for administrative and miscellaneous purposes. Of this 
amount very little, if any, has been devoted to constructive 
projects that would aid the economic growth of the count: ,. 
The Government, faced constantly with military problems, 
has had little time and still less funds for productive and 
constructive projects. 
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URNING now to the revenues of the Chinese Govern- 

ment, we find that the principal sources of revenue are 
the Customs, the Salt, the Consolidated Taxes and other smal! 
miscellaneous revenues. Customs revenues of China have 
been benefited by higher rates during the recent years when 
the conclusion of Tariff Autonomy Treaties with other coun- 
tries enabled her to exercise an important sovereign right and 
to adjust her tariff schedules in accordance with her economic 
needs. The collection of Salt Revenues in China has also been 
put on a new basis with the recent reorganization of the Salt 
Inspectorate for greater efficiency of organization and better 
collection of revenues. The long-awaited abolition of likin 
was actually carried into effect in January, 1931, and in the 
place of likin a system of Consolidated Taxes was installed. 
This represented an important measure of reform which has 
meant not only the removal of an obstacle that for decades 
has hindered the free flow of trade in China, but has also 
brought the collection of taxes under the central control and 
supervision of the Government. 

Unsettled political conditions in China have no doubt 
retarded the growth of her trade. But as Mr. Chang Kia- 
ngau remarked in his last annual report to the shareholders of 
the Bank of China, business goes on in this country, even 
under the most trying gircumstances. The natural tenacity 
and perseverance of the Chinese people seem to enable them 
somehow or other to surmount their immediate difficulties. 
When war breaks out in one section of the country, trade goes 
to and prospers in another section, so that, in spite of serious 
handicaps, there probably is a larger turnover of domestic 
trade today than two or three years ago. 

During the last year, two other factors have considerably 
affected China’s trade conditions and Government revenues, 
particularly her foreign trade. They are, first, the world-wide 
economic depression, which greatly diminished the amount of 
goods that other countries normally would buy from China, 
and second, the unprecedented decline in the value of silver 
which, while it has to some extent stimulated certain lines of 
native industries, has meant a sudden reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the Chinese people in gold standard coun- 
tries. 

There are also other forces operating that affect the 
Government’s revenues. I have reference to the unusual flood 
which has destroyed numberless lives and an incalculable 
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amount of national wealth. And as to how the unfortunate 
Manchurian situation will affect China’s Government finan- 
ces, it is yet to be known. 

The combined total of the Chinese Customs, Salt, Consoli- 
dated Taxes, and other revenues now amounts to about 
$600,000,000 a year, but with total expenditures of $900,000,- 
000 indicated above, there is a deficit of about $300,000,000. 

Thus we see there are tremendous difficulties in China’s 
Government financial situation and the most important and 
immediate problem is the problem of reducing her huge 
deficit and of balancing her budget. But the successful 
solution of this problem will largely depend upon improved 
political conditions and the maintenance of peace in the 
country. If we could only have peace and keep it! Given 
peace, people will go to work with confidence and trade and 
government revenues will naturally increase, and if this 
should be accompanied by a general recovery of world trade 
conditions and systematic reduction in wasteful expenditures, 
the Government in a few years ought to attain a position 
where it will be able to devote some real attention to the 
establishment of industries for the economic development of 
the country. 

The Chinese banks and other people who control the 
destiny of capital in China are hoping for no more war, for 
peace, for increase in Government revenues, and for a sound 
budget. They are hoping not only that the Government may 
have sufficient revenues to cover its expenditures, but that the 
Government may be able to set aside a reserve that may be 
used for future constructive purposes. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Chinese banks show in 
their published reports that they are holding not more than 
one-quarter of the outstanding Government bonds as reserves 
for note issues and investment needs. The banks could buy 
more Government bonds, deriving therefrom an exceedingly 
high return for their capital, but most of the banks are 
refraining from doing this and are reserving part of their 
resources for future investments in industries, when peace is 
in order and when the Government is ready to give real 
encouragement and protection to such undertakings. 


PEACE will not only direct domestic capital to the develop- 
ment of industries, but I am sure will also open up the gate 
through which foreign capital may be expected to flow in 
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large amounts to aid and codperate with the Chinese in indus- 
trial development. China welcomes foreign capital, as was 
pronounced by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and often repeated by high 
government officials in their public statements, and I think 
foreign capital would also like to come to China provided it 
is given adequate protection and is assured that it will be 
employed in ways that will add to the wealth and productive 
capacity of the country instead of being diverted to wasteful 
and unproductive channels. The advantage of foreign partic- 
ipation in the economic development of China, as I see it, is 
a mutual one. Chinese industries will have the advantage of 
cheaper capital from foreign sources, while foreign investors 
may hope to receive the benefit of higher returns from their 
Chinese investments. 

There are, I think, at least three forms in which foreign 
capital may be invested in China to co6dperate with the 
Chinese in the economic development of the country. 

There is in the first place, the opportunity for railway 
construction, as adequate transportation systems are urgently 
needed in China to facilitate the development of her natural 
resources and the movement and growth of her trade. In this 
direction foreign financial groups can unite with Chinese 
banks on a joint commercial basis to extend long-term credits 
to Chinese railways for the purchase of materials and equip- 
ment. 

In the second place, foreign capital may seek investment 
in China by participating in the development of her basic 
industries and by extending long-term credits to these indus- 
tries in codperation with Chinese banks for the purchase and 
installation of machinery. 

Still a third form of foreign investment in China probably 
will be some kind of administrative loan to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. This loan will perhaps best be made in the form of 
silver since China annually requires and imports between 
120,000,000 and 150,000,000 ounces of silver from foreign 
countries and since there is an apparent surplus of silver 
outside of China. This silver loan may well take the place of 
some of the Domestic Bonds which will gradually be retired 
in the next few years, releasing a sufficient amount of govern- 
ment revenue (probably chiefly Customs revenue) to provide 
a security for meeting the services of the silver loan. I think 
we are going to see a fundamental difference between future 
foreign loans to China and the old foreign loans, and that is, 
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we are going to see future foreign investments and loans, even 
in the case of government loans, made more on a business 
basis, without question about security and without any of the 
political considerations that have characterized some of the 
existing foreign loans. 

These three forms of foreign investment in China, if 
properly carried out, will doubtless make valuable contribu- 
tions in developing China’s industries and increasing her 
national wealth. But I think you will agree with me that such 
foreign assistance and codperation in China’s economic devel- 
opment as I have just described will at the same time result in 
great benefits to the foreign countries themselves. The sale of 
foreign material and machinery to the Chinese for the devel- 
opment of their industries and the subsequent increase in 
China’s wealth and the purchasing power of her people are 
certainly important and practical means to quicken the 
recovery of world trade from the lack of which every country 
in the world has suffered severely during the past two years. 

In conclusion, we find that for the time being the Chinese 
Government is still struggling with an unbalanced budget. 
Most of the government expenditures are used in wasteful 
and unproductive ways, and very little attention is given to 
industrial development and genuine economic reconstruction 
of the country. But with the dawn of internal peace and 
settled political conditions which we hope will soon be 
achieved, there are real opportunities for foreign financial 
groups to codperate with Chinese banks in developing the 
country to the advantage of both concerned. 


Progress of the Manchurian Disease 


AS VIEWED FROM PEIPING AND TOKYO 
By EvizapetH GREEN 


Peiping, November 2() 
SINCE the events noted in Shanghai under date October |, 
and chronicled (with addenda) in the November issue of 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS (off press October 18), the situation in 
Manchuria has seemed to near-by observers like the slow 
development of a virulent disease, the malignancy spreading 
dangerously, all outside aid apparently helpless to check it. 
And watching this unchecked development one is reminded 
still more forcibly of the disease simile by the realization that 
it is “communicable”—in other words that its ravages are 
certain to spread far beyond the present geographical limits 
unless means are quickly found to bring the fever under 
control. 

No one cognizant of modern political and economic 
trends, and of the vital interdependence of nations and na- 
tional interests in the world today, can be blind to the fatal 
truth that conflict between any two nations in any corner of 
the globe must of necessity ignite a world conflagration. How 
particularly true is this of so highly complicated a corner 
as the Three Northeastern Provinces of China, where for 
decades political authority if not nominal sovereignty has 
shifted and re-shifted and where economic exploitation has 
been the prize sought by nation after nation, sometimes 
gained, sometimes lost, sometimes shared by many. At the 
present moment there is, it has been said, “no war in Man- 
churia.” In spite of the armed occupation of towns, the mili- 
tary commandeering of public works, the movement of troops, 
the partial suspension of rail traffic, the activities of air bomb- 
ing squadrons, the relaxation of civil authority and conse- 
quent increase in banditry, the large-scale battle engagement 
of Chinese troops and the losses of territory daily reported, 
this strange statement is perhaps technically and fortunately 
true, for the governments of Japan and China have not yet at 
this writing formally declared war on each other. How much 
longer the military clique of the one nation and the popular 
indignation of the other can be restrained below the breaking 
point is a question for surmise, but the logical answer would 
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seem to be: not for long. In this little remaining while, then, 
before it finds its own self inescapably involved, the rest of 
the world must find the means of preventing war in Man- 
churia. 

Opinion in China at this juncture is very much to the 
effect that the world has found itself brought up against a 
stone wall in this endeavor. There is great pessimism mani- 
fested everywhere. Great pessimism and very little activity. 
The patriotic young student element, a small avowed commu- 
nistic element and a certain fringe of irresponsibles alone are 
vociferous. They shout “War” either without thought of 
practical possibilities and probable results, or without care 
for the consequences. Mature thinkers, grave students of 
world problems, see a situation which war cannot alleviate, 
and an impasse which may mean far more than China’s mere 
territorial loss. On many sides, among such liberal thinkers, 
one hears first of all an expression of deep concern over the 
possible failure of the League to cope with a major world 
crisis, and the check which such failure will inevitably put 
upon a decade of man’s slow and painful progress in interna- 
tional thinking and toward the rationalizing of his machinery 
for settling disputes. This disaster one regretted first, and 
only secondarily, in such circles, the immediate and particular 
effects of what is called with perfect unanimity in China 
“Japan’s aggression in Manchuria.” 


"THE consequences to the human race of such a set-back to 

idealism, the submergence of mankind again in a slough 
of distrust and bitterness out of which it can only with infi- 
nite labor and pain make its slow way—these may very well 
be of more complete and universally disastrous significance 
than the fate of a piece of territory, even should the immed- 
late result not be, by some miracle, another World War. And 
those in China who hold this view are convinced that it would 
mean ruin, eventual if not early, for Japan the victor equally 
with the rest of the world whose boasted modern principles 
of internationalism were thereby vanquished. “If the League 
Covenant against aggression, if the Paris Pact outlawing the 
military settlement of disputes, are scraps of paper, if great 
world tribunals can find no formula for adjudication of dif- 
ferences and no strength to back up their demands, but must 
perforce continue to bow, century after century, to the fait 
accompli, then the world will again find itself faced and its 
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security threatened by the spectre—and not only the spectre 
but the reality—of another world power gone military-mad, 
one that must be crushed before the peaceful process of civil- 
ization can continue.” One hears the substance of the above 
repeated on many sides in China during these anxious days of 
waiting for the League to accomplish the miracle. 

That alongside these more lofty views of the situation 
there are to be heard many bitter and specific denunciations 
of Japanese acts, policy and supposed intentions, much re- 
peating of wild rumor and many panicky expectations, is but 
natural. Such is the accompaniment of violence and fear 
everywhere. But it is only fair to state that at least in the 
circles in which the writer moved one heard two denuncia- 
tions of Manchurian official incompetency for every one 
against Japanese aggression, and more bitterness and sorrow 
expended on a certain vacillating military figurehead in par- 
ticular and on the aptness of Chinese irresponsibles in gen- 
eral to be used as tools, than on the tendency of foreign influ- 
ences to make use of such incompetency and venality. 

Yes, a profound pessimism is in the air. If it is not to be 
immediate world war and the utter breakdown of civilization, 
then at the best it is apt to be a long-drawn-out process of 
tenacious occupation, of gradual encroachment on the part of 
Japan in Manchuria and of procrastination on the part of the 
world Powers, until one by one the nations find themselves 
forced by their own threatened interests into intervention, or 
until China finds herself faced by the world’s acceptance of 
another fait accompli such as startled the Far East at the time 
of Korea’s annexation. So goes a certain section oi Chinese 
public opinion. 

The National Government may have different ideas. It 
has practically accomplished its hoped-for and sedulously 
cultivated unification with Canton. It has published, through 
its Fourth Party Congress, a manifesto declaring its intention 
of mobilizing its strength for war in Manchuria if the 
League’s efforts fail, and at this moment its civil and military 
head, General Chiang Kai-shek, is officially reported to be 
on the point of departure for the north, by way of Honan, to 
survey the situation. Dissatisfaction with the League failure 
to enforce its second demand for Japanese troop withdrawal 
by November 16, disappointment over the ‘“‘wasted”’ six weeks 
spent in waiting for international action while Japanese pene- 
tration steadily proceeded from the South Manchuria Rail- 
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way zone to Tsitsihar and the regions of North Manchuria, 
national shame and an enflamed patriotism, all find their 
ready expression in the public prints, while the economic 
boycott steadily grows in strength and student zeal is more 
and more difficult to curb. 

From the vantage point, however inadequate, of this inter- 
pretation of opinion and feeling in North China, let us survey 
briefly the happenings of the past month in Manchuria and 
their repercussions in international affairs. 


IN MANCHURIA 


OLLOWING the international excitement caused by the 

bombing of the Manchurian town of Chinchow by Japa- 
nese planes on the 8th and 9th of October, the Far East held its 
breath, awaiting immediate action by the League or further 
developments in Manchuria. Although countless rumors of 
depredations and horrors were current in great variety in 
China (including one to the effect that the important thor- 
oughfares of Mukden had been mined in readiness for 
complete destruction should Japanese troops be forced by the 
League to evacuate the city), the only events which could be 
even partially verified within the next few days were the 
gradual extension of so-called “autonomy movements” in 
Manchuria, for which the Japanese were alleged to be respon- 
sible although responsibility was officially protested; and the 
apparently authenticated fact of additional Japanese troop 
movements from Korea into Manchuria, said to be to the 
number of 10,000 men (this number again denied). In 
connection with the former, the setting up of the “Liaoning 
Autonomy Committee” was announced on October 10, with 
a list of agreements supposed to have been made with the 
Japanese authorities; and a few days later a new independent 
Chinese “Governor” of Kirin province was announced, who 
was reported to have named Japanese as heads of several 
provincial bureaus and to have appointed new garrison com- 
manders for all principal cities, including Harbin which was 
not under Japanese control. Still later a similar movement 
was instigated in Heilungkiang, ostensibly under the leader- 
ship of one Chang Hai-ping. It was also rumored that efforts 
to instigate a revolt among the Mongolian princes in October 
had failed. 

Great uneasiness was manifested in mid-October, particu- 
larly in North China, over the appearance of unusual Japa- 
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nese troop movements near Shanhaikwan, the gateway from 
Manchuria to that part of China south of the Great Wall. 
This was supposed to presage a possible military engagement 
in the event of troop withdrawal from Mukden. The arrival 
of additional Japanese cruisers in the Yangtze at about this 
time and the somewhat later concentration of several gunboats 
at Tsingtao did not allay the general apprehension. Wild 
rumors were afloat. At one time Nanking heard that Shang- 
hai had been “taken”; at another, Shanghai heard that 
Japanese planes were flying over Peiping. A Shanghai 
English-language newspaper printed a dispatch with a Tokyo 
date line covering the Japanese war minister’s report on the 
situation with China and including the statement that Japa- 
nese cruisers had proceeded up the Yangtze and marines 
were entrenching themselves outside Nanking. Needless to 
add, none of these things happened, with the partial exception 
of gunboats proceeding up the Yangtze. But doubtless the 
misreports all had their due effect. And meanwhile the 
closing of Japanese consulates and the evacuation of Japanese 
residents from interior regions of China took place as a 
precautionary measure. Paralleling this, it was reported that 
by the 17th of the month thousands of Chinese refugees had 
arrived in Tsingtao from Kirin and Liaoning provinces. 
Before the end of October it was reported that Japanese 
authorities had built barracks and entrenchments for winter 
encampment at Chuliuho on the Peiping-Liaoning railway, 
and that troops were being concentrated there. Meanwhile 
they continued in even more complete control of Mukden, 
including the government and all municipal facilities. Out- 
side the S. M. R. area another “independent” Chinese 
military headquarters had been established near Liaoyang, 
allegedly under Japanese protection, and farther north it was 
reported that the rebel General Chang Hai-ping was being 
assisted in his progress toward Tsitsihar by a Japanese 
armored train. General Honjo, in charge of Japanese forces 
in Manchuria, was also reported to have sent a demand to 
General Ma Chan-shan, Governor of Heilungkiang Province, 
that he turn over the provincial government to Chang Hai- 
ping, a demand which General Ma resisted. In Liaoning 
and Kirin provinces the Japanese military were reported to 
have seized the salt and opium taxes and to be maintaining 
themselves on the country, all agricultural surplus being sent 
into Korea. 
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During the first week in November active fighting broke 
out between Chinese and Japanese troops in the Nonni River 
region of North Manchuria over the alleged destruction of 
a railway bridge. As a result a new communication was sent 
to General Ma by the Japanese forces demanding that he 
keep the peace or retire. On the 12th an ultimatum was 
delivered allowing 12 hours’ time for General Ma’s retire- 
ment and the evacuation of his army, the government to be 
turned over to the rebel Chang Hai-ping. This would put the 
Chinese-controlled Taonan-Anganchi railway into Japanese 
hands. General Ma’s answer was a flat refusal. The Japanese 
started a general offensive and fighting raged until November 
18, ending in the defeat and retirement of General Ma’s 
forces and the Japanese occupation of Tsitsihar, rail head and 
capital of Heilungkiang province. Thus, temporarily at least, 
Japanese forces had put themselves in effectual control of the 
greater part of all Manchuria—Liaoning (centering in Muk- 
den), Kirin, and Heilungkiang, the Three Northeastern 
Provinces—exactly two months after their original occupa- 
tion of Mukden City. Meanwhile General Ma’s forces were 
withdrawn for reorganization and reinforcement for a 
counter attack. 

While all this was occurring, Peiping was agog with 
rumors of the imminent “restoration” of Pu Yi, ex-emperor of 
China, to the Manchu throne in Mukden. There were a 
number of occasions for these rumors. First, Pu Yi had 
several times in October announced publicly his intention of 
resisting all Japanese offers of help in such a direction, char- 
acterizing himself as “loyally Chinese.” Second, on November 
8 an armed rebellion broke out in the Chinese city of Tientsin 
adjoining the Japanese Concession and said to have been 
instigated and armed by the Japanese; and in the midst of this 
disorder the ex-emperor and his retinue disappeared. It was 
believed in Chinese circles that the disturbance was for the 
purpose of covering up an Imperial abduction. Third, Pu Yi 
was reported to have been seen next in Dairen, while prepara- 
tions were alleged to be in progress for his reception in the 
Manchu palace at Mukden. Up to the date of writing nothing 
more has been heard of him except conflicting rumors that he 
had refused restoration, that he was awaiting the renovation 
of the palace, that he was still in hiding in Tientsin, that he 
had been killed by the Japanese in Dairen, and that he had 
committed suicide. So it is not known whether he has already 
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played or is still to play one last dramatic act in an eventful 
short life. 


OUTSIDE MANCHURIA 


THE Council of the League of Nations reconvened on the 

13th of October, after its adjournment to give time for 
Japanese withdrawal from Manchuria. On the 14th it was 
suggested that an American observer be asked to attend the 
sessions, but objections were raised by Mr. Yoshizawa, the 
Japanese member, who asked leave to cable his government. 
On the 15th he was instructed to ask an investigation of the 
legal aspect of such an invitation, with an intimation that 
American participation would not be acceptable to Japan. 
On the 16th, after further deliberation, the Council voted 
to invite an American observer, with only the one dissenting 
vote of the Japanese delegate. At the second session of that 
day, Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the American consul-general at 
Geneva, sat in the Council. 

During the sessions of the next few days voluminous 
statements were filed by both the Chinese and Japanese 
delegates relative to movements in Manchuria and explana- 
tions thereof. Japan continued to express dissatisfaction over 
the legal aspect of American participation, stating that there 
was no more reason for inviting America than for Russia, a 
nearer neighbor to the area of dispute and likewise a signatory 
of the Kellogg Pact. On the 19th a Japanese memorandum 
was handed in explaining that the government could not risk 
the lives and property of her nationals in Manchuria by with- 
drawing troops at that time. There had been many rumors 
and press statements to the effect that public opinion might 
force Japan to secede from her League membership in the 
light of possible unfavorable action by that body, but by the 
20th these rumors were officially denied. By that date the 
Council had made proposals to both disputants looking 
toward a formula for troop withdrawal that would safeguard 
Japanese interests, satisfy China, and pave the way for direct 
negotiations between the two powers, and replies from the 
Chinese and Japanese governments were awaited. 

Meanwhile the Japanese government put forward five 
basic principles for acceptance by China, upon which it was 
hoped a structure of agreement might be built. These were: 
1. A mutual pledge of non-aggression and a mutual guarantee 
of territorial integrity. 2. The permanent cessation of all 
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forms of anti-Japanese agitation in China, including the 
economic boycott. 3. Assurances to Japan of the safety of 
Japanese lives and property in China. 4. Payment for those 
Chinese railways in Manchuria which had been built with 
Japanese capital, and “recognition of existing agreements” 
respecting further railway construction there (i.e., the dis- 
puted point re “parallel lines”). 5. Recognition of “existing 
treaty rights,” including those relating to Japanese land leases 
in Manchuria (i.e., the 1915 treaties which China refuses to 
concede as binding). 

On the 2Ilst Dr. Alfred Sze handed in a memorandum 
from his government denying the reported acquiescence of 
China in four out of the above-named five demands, and 
repeating China’s four points on which settlement might be 
based. These were: 1. Withdrawal of Japanese troops before 
negotiation. 2. The presence of neutral observers during and 
after said withdrawal. 3. Compensation for Chinese losses 
arising out of the Japanese occupation. 4. The creation of a 
permanent commission to settle further possible disputes 
between China and Japan. 

On the 22nd and 23rd the Council was occupied in 
attempting to reconcile these two positions. On the 24th a 
resolution was voted, 13 to 1, invoking both the Kellogg Pact 
and the Nine Power Treaty, setting the date for the complete 
withdrawal of Japanese troops into the South Manchuria 
Railway zone as November 16, requesting China to allow 
representatives of the foreign powers to observe the execution 
of this withdrawal, and requesting both China and Japan to 
enter into negotiations for the settlement of the existing 
difficulties and all questions arising therefrom. The Council 
then took its adjournment until that date. 

The various signatories to the Kellogg Pact sent notes 
to both China and Japan reminding those governments of 
their obligations under that Pact, and received replies on the 
part of China to the effect that China had so far respected 
and would continue to respect the Pact, and on the part of 
Japan to the effect that her military in Manchuria had acted 
in self-defense. 


[N the interval of waiting for the League’s date of with- 

drawal, and while the events described in the foregoing 
section were taking place in Manchuria, much anxiety was 
felt with regard to the probable course of action which 
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Russia, who had been absent from the League Counci] 
sessions both as a member and as an observer, might pursue. 
There were frequent news dispatches to the effect that the 
Moscow government was sending or had sent investigators 
into Manchuria; that Russian armies were mobilizing on the 
frontier ; that Russian arms and men were helping the Chinese 
to resist Japanese occupation in North Manchuria. Moscow 
officially labelled all these rumors as groundless and charged 
the Japanese with falsely instigating them. Sharp diplomatic 
notes were exchanged, the Japanese government denying 
responsibility, and claiming that Chinese commanders them- 
selves had spread the reports in the hope of encouraging their 
own troops. On another occasion the Russian government 
addressed to the Japanese government a reminder that Japan 
had undertaken not to molest Russian interests in Manchuria, 
and that the crossing by her troops of the line of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway might be so regarded. The Chinese pleni- 
potentiary in Moscow, Mr. Mo Teh-hui, addressed to his 
government at Nanking, in late October, an urgent request for 
the restoration of full diplomatic relations with Russia—upon 
which suggestion it is not known that any official action was 
taken. In mid-November it was unofficially understood that 
a Russian envoy had arrived in Peiping to request a discussion 
of the situation with Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang and that 
such discussion was postponed until after the League's 
decision. 


On November 8 an armed outbreak occurred against the 
Chinese authorities in that area of Tientsin immediately 
adjoining the Japanese Concession. It was claimed that un- 
uniformed bands of Chinese ruffians had been formed and 
armed within the Japanese Concession for the purpose of 
stirring up trouble. Denials were issued by the Japanese 
authorities. There were conflicting accounts of Japanese 
participation in the fighting which ensued, but at least it is 
known that heavy fighting did take place before the rebel 
elements were subdued, that Chinese regulars were rushed to 
the scene in armored trains to assist the police, that foreign 
garrisons from the Concessions were called out in readiness, 
that the Japanese Concession was isolated by a neutral zone, 
that residences and the entire campus of the Nankai Univer- 
sity near the scene of trouble had to be evacuated under flying 
bullets, that strict martial law was enforced for two weeks and 
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is still in force at the date of writing, and that further 
sporadic outbursts of trouble occurred from time to time. 

Due to the nearness of this trouble great nervousness was 
felt in Peiping, and the municipal authorities initiated special 
precautions against an outbreak of rebellious elements or “bad 
characters” in that city, including an early curfew and the 
examination of all night travelers in the streets. There were 
even fears expressed in some quarters that the Japanese were 
planning to take Tientsin and Peiping as the next step in 
their “conquest,” though these fears were not taken seriously 
by the more enlightened section of the population; complete 
order reigned. The nervous tension was not lessened, however, 
by the publication in Chinese newspapers of Peiping and 
Tientsin on November 11 of what purported to be an ‘“‘author- 
itative” Japanese statement to the effect that Japan’s aim was 
“permanent supervision over China,” and that as a step in 
that direction the Japanese military in Mukden were attempt- 
ing to establish a complete control over all Manchuria by 
November 16. That such absurd rumors could gain credence 
is sufficient evidence of the mental and moral panic that 
inevitably accompanies war psychology or the application of 
force. 

On November 12 Sir Eric Drummond and M. Briand 
dispatched to the Chinese and Japanese governments on 
behalf of the League Council notes stating that it was “very 
important that facilities be given to observers whom the 
Council might send to the scene, particularly to the Nonni 
River Bridge and Anganchi, to collect information.” 

On November 16, failing Japanese withdrawal from the 
occupied areas of Manchuria, the League Council recon- 
vened in Paris and reports were requested from both the 
Chinese and Japanese delegates. News of the Council’s 
deliberations was very slow in reaching China, but it was 
understood that serious consideratior of Japan’s fifth disputed 
point was under way and that interpretation of the 1915 
treaties was being undertaken; and by November 20 it was 
reported that the Council had decided to send a commission to 
Manchuria to investigate and recommend further steps. It 
was difficult to find any informed or intelligent Chinese 
person in Peiping, at this date, willing to express anything 
but the most profound discouragement over the outcome. 


Pacijic Affairs 


IN JAPAN 
Tokyo, December 3, 1931 


PARADOXICAL as it may sound at such a time, one goes 

away from Japan today with a greatly heightened faith in 
Japanese liberalism. More and more strongly one senses that 
what has been happening of late months may very well turn 
out to be the swan song of traditional militarism in the Far 
East. In China there is extreme bitterness *against the war 
lords who bleed the country to maintain their armies and do 
nothing to protect it from internal banditry or external 
aggression. In Japan the younger generation is deeply and 
increasingly anti-militaristic—not merely the university stu- 
dents, but the younger business and professional men. You meet 
its evidences at first hand if opportunity offers; older people 
will tell you of it, complainingly or hopefully, each according 
to his point of view. Contact with the younger intellectuals 
who are destined to be the coming leaders of their country, 
and with those of even greater experience who are aiready 
affecting the course of political and cultural evolution as 
scientists and teachers, is a profoundly heartening experience. 
No, liberalism is not dead in Japan. 

None of this is revealed through the established organs of 
public opinion, the daily press, nor can it be easily sensed at 
first, elsewhere. Quite the contrary in fact. On first stepping 
ashore in Japan depression greets one. It is like entering a 
country already definitely at war. The military scarlet cap- 
band and sleeve-stripe is everywhere—officers shouldering 
the mere civilian out of the way, loaded lorries on the streets, 
soldiers entraining. One is used to such manifestations in 
China, but not in Japan. Nor is one here used to the wide- 
spread use of the flamboyant poster. But today war maps 
and vivid pictures attract crowds to the show windows 
where they are displayed; at night electric ideographs flash 
across the faces of the great newspaper offices telling the day’s 
happenings in Manchuria to the populace of Osaka and 
Tokyo. Young middle-school students, emphasizing their 
importance with pennants and arm bands, patrol the down- 
town streets, haranguing the crowds for funds to help the 
“heroes” up in the bitter northern territory. Girls make appeals 
for nursing volunteers. Newspaper headlines clamor about 
“the enemy,” the “latest engagement,” the “shifting front,” 
“our troops’ progress westward.” It is difficult to reconcile all 
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this activity, all this deliberate stirring of patriotism, with the 
solemn official pronouncements of “no war in Manchuria.” 

Along with and augmenting this general sense of depres- 
sion that descends upon one in Japan is the discouraging 
unanimity of press opinion. Those journals which in the earlier 
stages of the trouble adopted an attitude of detachment and 
inquiry or even ventured an unpopular opinion, have since, 
apparently, been brought into conformity with War Office 
policy—not, indeed, a unique phenomenon anywhere in time 
of war or national crisis, but not, for that very fact, a hopeful 
indication, either. There is a distinction, certainly, between 
the more dignified and moderate journals and the more ex- 
treme jingoistic ones which even go so far as to maintain that 
the Chinese population of Manchuria is welcoming the 
advent of the Japanese military with open arms and shouts 
of joy; but the distinction so slightly affects the uniformity 
of news and opinion that even the most moderate of liberals 
say frankly that they feel quite in the dark as to the actual 
progress of events outside Japan. 

The thoughtful monthly journals offer an encouraging 
contrast to the daily press. Here real opinion is put forward; 
moderate, not to say liberal, viewpoints find expression; prac- 
tical solutions are discussed. It is here, one feels, among the 
scholars of the country rather than in the War Office or the 
Cabinet, that the real solution of Japan’s future in Manchuria 
may first be hammered out. 

From this first encouraging phenomenon, it is but a step 
to further contacts that leave one firmly convinced of the 
soundness of the liberal undercurrent in Japan. It is mani- 
festing itself in effective but unobtrusive ways. An economic 
research body is studying and bringing out hitherto unas- 
sembled and little-known facts—unbiased facts—about the 
Japanese and Chinese positions in Manchuria. A group of 
leading women intellectuals has come together for regular 
discussion of the Manchurian problem in all its phases, par- 
ticularly endeavoring to understand the Chinese attitude and 
interests and to make contact with women leaders in China 
toward that end. One of the foremost scholars of the country, 
long at the forefront of the nation’s intellectual life, is carry- 
ing out an arduous course of public lectures stressing faith in 
and adherence to the League of Nations over a period when 
League attitudes have not been popular in official circles in 
Japan. University audiences have been known to heckle 
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official and military lecturers who were busily explaining the 
government position in Manchuria, with cries of “Why? 
Whye” and to acclaim enthusiastically a professor who had 
been roundly upbraided by the jingo press for his liberal 
public utterances. Staunchly patriotic but realistic scholars 
students of modern world trends in both politics and ideals 
—are deeply affecting the developing thought of young Japan 
and at the same time are unquestionably having a more im- 
mediate effect upon existing public oninion by their writings 
and teachings. 

And in the midst of this a liberal Cabinet is pursuing its 
difficult path of codperation with a military branch of the 
government practically independent of civil control. A For- 
eign Minister long famous for his moderate policies has been 
faced with a crisis of first magnitude in which his task was to 
deal with a military fait accompli in Manchuria, an aroused 
public sentiment regarding alleged Chinese provocation, and 
a rapidly developing world sentiment unfavorable to the 
resort to force. A Premier whose latest reputation was 
achieved on the basis of his advocacy of international coépera- 
tion in disarmament, finds himself at the head of a government 
which is, temporarily at least, antagonistic to or non-codpera- 
tive with the principle of international settlement of disputes 
and the outlawry of force. It has been and is an intensely 
difficult position for such men to be in. Particularly in the 
earlier stages, when the pronouncements of the civil govern- 
ment might at any moment be reversed by the acts of the 
military on the actual stage of conflict. 

All this is complicated by the highly unfortunate fact that 
there is in official circles an undeniable and deep-rooted sus- 
picion of Chinese diplomacy, most sincerely entertained. It is 
so firmly fixed as to be almost traditional in its nature, and 
indeed its expression is always accompanied by historic cita- 
tions. This suspicion has a strong influence on official action 
and manifests itself in a conviction that Japan will inevitably 
come off a poor second to China in any case where Chinese 
“diplomatic tricks” and eloquence have an opportunity to 
affect world opinion; also in the fear that the promises made 
in negotiation may never be carried out, either by virtue of 
the Chinese government’s actual inability, or by reason of 
popular repudiation. 

This practical problem of Chinese governmental stability 
and control is one of the most worrisome alike to those officials 
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who feel themselves charged with the protection of national 
economic interests in Manchuria and to those Japanese stu- 
dents of the situation who wish to find an approach to perma- 
nent accord. The existence of bandits in China has giver 
respectable cloak to many a questionable international act in 
that unhappy country, and their sporadic and picturesque 
doings in the wide unknown spaces inevitably draw greater 
outcry from the watching world than do the more concen- 
trated but familiar activities of banditry and gang warfare 
in the great world centers of civilization. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this, it is an irrefutable fact that until such lawless activi- 
ties are curbed the most effective exploitation of the rich 
resources of an area like Manchuria, on which the interde- 
pendent economic world must come more and more to rely, 
can not be realized. If the Chinese government continues 
to be incapable of curbing banditry and affording order for 
the peaceful agricultural and industrial and trade develop- 
ment of this area, then the Japanese military must increase 
its effectiveness in protective control; so speak the huge 
economic interests of Japan in Manchuria. And they add: 
“Such protection is as much to the advantage of Chinese 
residents and undertakings in Manchuria as to ours.” 

None of this explains the military occupation of cities and 
the usurpation of civil authority; but it does state an aim. 
An aim which even the least liberal speaker is careful to 
divorce most emphatically from all political implications and 
from even the breath of such a word as “‘annexation,” what- 
ever the secret longings which military men—being military 
men—might conceivably entertain. 

How to achieve permanent security for international 
economic development in Manchuria, compatible with Chi- 
nese sovereignty and dignity, compatible with world appro- 
bation, compatible with the necessities of Japan? That is the 
riddle which Japanese liberal students are attacking, and it is 
one which intrigues them more deeply than the question of 
how the League is going to unravel the present diplomatic 
tangle with which it is faced. 


PROGRESS OF EVENTS 


ROM the date last mentioned events moved fast in Man- 
churia. After the defeat of General Ma’s troops in the 
North and the occupation of Tsitsihar by the Japanese, troop 
movements continued with increased speed and precision. 
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Particularly in the region of Chinchow, whither the nomina| 
government of Liaoning Province had withdrawn after the 
occupation of Mukden by the Japanese army, disturbances 
became more menacing. These the Japanese press reports 
attributed to attacks by Chinese bandits. Later the charge 
was made that regular units of Chang Hsueh-liang’s cavalry 
were “codperating with the bandits against the Japanese 
forces.” These reports were used as justification for a Jap- 
anese military advance out of Mukden along the South 
Manchuria Railway in the direction of Chinchow. 

On the 24th and 25th of November there were news 
reports in Japan headlined as “S. M. R. Menaced,” “Defend- 
ers Trapped” by Chinese near Hsinmintun, and a major clash 
was held to be inevitable, due to the “threatening invasion” 
of Chinese troops near the areas of Japanese control. On the 
24th the Japanese Foreign Office sent a note to the Nanking 
government explaining the “bandit subjugation campaign” 
of the Japanese armies westward along the line from Mukden, 
and demanding that Chinese regular troops be withdrawn 
from this district to some place within the Great Wall—in 
other words, out of Manchuria into “China Proper’—in 
order to avoid the possibility of “actual warfare.” This 
demand was quoted in the Osaka Mainichi (November 26) 
as follows: 


The concentration of the Mukdenite troops around Chinchow 
is a challenge to the Japanese troops, and China must be held 
responsible for all its consequences. 

In so far as Manchuria is concerned, Japan will not allow the 
existence of any influence which constitutes a menace to the Jap- 
anese troops and to peace, and will take all necessary steps for 
removing such a menace. The action started by the Japanese troops 
for the subjugation of the bandits and fugitive soldiers is purely a 
policing action. 

If the Mukdenite troops continue an advance to the north for 
the invasion of Manchuria, it is feared that North China may be 
also involved in the disturbances, and in that event China will be 
responsible. 

In order to prevent such exigencies, Japan requests that China 
withdraw her troops to China Proper as speedily as possible and 
discontinue the hostile action against the Japanese troops. 


By the 26th the Japanese advance had reached Hsinmin- 
tun, the first large station westward from Mukden, and had 
occupied the town. This caused wild alarm in North China 
south of the Great Wall, particularly in Tientsin, where 
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rumors of simultaneous Japanese military movements in 
“China Proper” were current. On the 27th a renewal of the 
Tientsin trouble broke out and Japanese newspapers carried 
stories of an unprovoked Chinese attack upon the Japanese 
concession which resulted in prolonged battle of several days’ 
duration. Meantime, although Japanese troops continued to 
fight their way from Hsinmintun toward Chinchow, Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang in Peiping issued a statement contradict- 
ing Japanese reports of provocation and stating that: “As 
our regulars are not stationed east of Chinchow (i.e., in the 
area being traversed by the Japanese troops), order is being 
maintained by the Public Safety Guards. If, therefore, any 
fighting takes place the Japanese must shoulder all respon- 
sibility.” 

This advance toward Chinchow and the apparent immi- 
nence of a major conflict alarmed the whole world. The 
League Council, still engrossed in efforts to find practical 
formulae for the proposed international commission of 
inquiry into Manchuria, now directed all its attention to 
endeavoring to secure promises of abstinence from both 
belligerents, fearing that the effect of any major armed 
engagement would mean the total collapse of its efforts toward 
mediation. The two parties, however, continued to absolve 
themselves from warlike intent and to place all responsi- 
bility upon each other. 

By the 29th the Japanese troops had advanced 60 miles 
toward Chinchow from Hsinmintun, using armored trains 
and bombing planes, according to the Tokyo Asahi, and 
inflicting great damage. Tension was high in Japan, China, 
and the Foreign Offices of the world. Upon urgent repre- 
sentations from the League Council the Japanese government 
had at last formally pledged itself not to permit its armies to 
attack Chinchow. This was reported by Nippon Dempo and 
United Press dispatches from Paris on November 28. Still 
the popular wonder was: Could the advancing armies actu- 
ally be halted? 

On this date Rengo press dispatches from Washington 
very nearly precipitated a diplomatic break between the 
United States and Japan, calling forth a sharp statement from 
the Japanese Foreign Office and causing great excitement and 
worry in Tokyo official circles. Secretary of State Stimson 
was reported in the Japanese press as having been impelled 
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by fear of the vanishing possibilities of peaceful settlement 
“to take the extraordinary step of disclosing a portion of his 
recent confidential exchanges with Tokyo” (Japan Adver- 
tiser, November 29). He was quoted as having reported an 
assurance made to him three days previously by both the civil 
and military authorities of Japan that no advance on Chin- 
chow was contemplated, and as having publicly interpreted 
this as a promise of Chinchow’s immunity, a “promise” which 
was apparently in serious danger of being broken. Protest 
and possible drastic action from the United States govern- 
ment were expected as a result. 

These reports aroused considerable indignation in Japan. 
The excitement was perhaps heightened by the almost simul- 
taneous appearance of a report by a group of foreign military 
observers in Chinchow to the effect that the area immediately 
around Chinchow was quiet, affording no provocation for 
Japanese action, and that there was no large concentration of 
Chinese troops at that point. Likewise almost simultaneously 
with the appearance of these two reports came one from Muk- 
den by Nippon Dempo stating that “the troops (Japanese) 
operating along the Peiping-Mukden Railway had _ been 
instructed to retire, in view of changed circumstances” and 
that upon receipt of these instructions they were already 
retiring toward Hsinmintun; the advance guard had been 
within 35 miles of Chinchow. 

This latter report brought relief, in the rest of the world 
as well as in Tokyo, where it was regarded as a hopeful 
evidence of the power of the civil branch of the government 
over the military. It did not, however, allay indignation over 
the Stimson incident, which was regarded as all the more 
provocative and uncalled for since it had come about after 
the actual halt in Manchuria (though before the news of that 
halt had reached the world). Not until ample explanations 
had reached Tokyo through the usual diplomatic channels 
from Washington, was friendliness reéstablished. Secretary 
Stimson issued a complete denial of the statements attributed 
to him and a true version of his remarks to press representa- 
tives; the explanation was accepted in Tokyo and regret 
expressed that the hasty reactions of the Foreign Office to the 
report had in turn been given too weighty and formal public 
interpretation. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


B hic path of the League Council in attempting to make 
universally acceptable the provisions of its draft resolution 
of November 20 for an international commission of investi- 
gation in Manchuria, has been anything but smooth and 
straight. By November 24 the original draft had been much 
modified. The second of the five items constituting the reso- 
lution was at that date frankly unacceptable to the Japanese 
government. It provided that both Japan and China discon- 
tinue their hostile operations against each other during the 
period of the commission’s work in Manchuria. The inclu- 
sion of this item was due to the worry caused in League 
circles by the threatened invasion of Chinchow by the moving 
Japanese army and by rumors of a possible military coup 
d'etat in the Japanese Cabinet. Tokyo took the position that 
until the Chinese army should evacuate Manchuria, the Jap- 
anese army could be bound by no agreement concerning the 
cessation of armed action, and that for the government to 
enter into such an agreement would be tantamount to a denial 
of Japan’s defensive rights. 

The Chinese government on its side was unwilling to 
accept the League’s assumption that a commission of inquiry 
was an adequate step toward settlement or that the situation 
in Manchuria is “not covered by the League Covenant which 
can only be imposed in the case of strife between organized 
peoples” (as reported from Paris, November 25, via Rengo 
dispatch). The hopes of the Chinese people, said Dr. Alfred 
Sze before the Council, had been pinned on effective League 
action to restore the status quo ante, without which no solution 
could be found, since negotiation could not effectively take 
place with Japanese troops in illegal occupation of Chinese 
soil. If these hopes, said Dr. Sze, were to be killed, there 
could be no guarantee of continued moderation in China. 
And, furthermore, in addition to the threat which this would 
constitute to the peace of the world, there was increasingly 
acute danger of the greatly accelerated spread of commu- 
nistic influence in China. It was inferred that this would be 
accompanied by the intervention of Russia in Manchurian 
affairs and the resumption of treaty relations between Russia 
and the Nanking government. 

On November 25 the Japanese government forwarded to 
Paris a proposed amendment to the objectionable item 2 of 
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the draft resolution, excepting “military action taken for the 
protection of the lives and property of Japanese subjects from 
the activities of bandits or other disturbing elements” from 
the provision for cessation of military action. It was also 
stated that the phrase “strict instructions to army command- 
ers’ was not compatible with the Japanese Constitution. On 
the same date the Chinese delegation to the League presented 
a proposal for an international force to police the area around 
Chinchow, thus permitting both Chinese and Japanese armies 
to withdraw. The force to be used in policing this temporary 
neutral zone was to be recruited from foreign military detach- 
ments already stationed in China. The proposal was not taken 
up by the League Council, whose attention continued to be 
absorbed by the details of the plan for foreign observers. It 
was understood on this same date that the government at 
Washington gave its approval to the principles of the latter 
plan. 

By the 28th it was reported in Tokyo that the Chinese pro- 
posal for a buffer zone around Chinchow had reached the 
Japanese representative in Paris directly through French 
diplomatic channels, and that the Japanese government was 
likely to reach an accord on the matter. By that date also it 
was thought in League circles that Mr. Yoshizawa’s state- 
ment “officially pledging the Japanese government” against 
adverse action in Chinchow must be accepted, even though 
Japanese troops were still at the time on the move in that 
direction; and on this basis a new draft of the resolution was 
that day presented to the Council. To this resolution amend- 
ments were still strongly urged by the Chinese representative 
in the direction of a definite date to be fixed for Japanese 
troop withdrawal. The Japanese representative, in his turn, 
was unable to report the full satisfaction of his government 
with the handling of its proposed amendment to item 2. 

The suggestion for the creation of a neutral zone in the 
disputed area was revived by the League Council on the 29th 
and reported to be acceptable to the Chinese representative 
On the 30th, however, serious disappointment was felt over 
the virtual rejection of the plan by the Japanese representa- 
tive. This rejection was based on the Japanese principle of 
“direct negotiation without the intervention of third parties,” 
and since arrangements were already under way between 
China and Japan in this matter the Japanese government 
(according to reports current in Tokyo) apparently resented 
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the League’s entrance into the discussions, although the latter 
had merely offered to facilitate the carrying out of the details 
of the plan. Government spokesmen in Tokyo at the same 
time expressed their desire for the creation of such a zone 
and their belief that League assistance had no proper place 
in the furtherance of the plan. 

Meantime evidences of Japanese troop withdrawal out 
of the danger zone and likewise out of Tsitsihar again raised 
the hopes of Paris and the League Council sitting there, 
according to dispatches of December | and 2. It was hoped 
that success in bringing about these withdrawals might help 
to induce the Chinese to modify their position in some degree, 
so that the two positions with regard to the draft resolution 
might be brought nearer together. At the same time negotia- 
tions were reported to be under way in Nanking between the 
new Foreign Minister, V. K. Wellington Koo and the Jap- 
anese Minister, Mr. Shigemitsu, on the neutral zone plan. 

By December 3, the day of the writer’s departure from 
Tokyo, the final draft of the League’s resolution was not yet 
ready for presentation, or at least news of its presentation 
had not yet reached that part of the world. It was predicted, 
however, in the public press, by those with foreknowledge of 
its provisions, that the resolution had not yet reached the 
stage for unanimous acceptance. The treatment of the Jap- 
anese government’s amendments to item 2 was rumored to be 
unsatisfactory, and it was expected that the provisions for 
dealing with the menace of banditry would not meet with 
Japanese approval. Coupled with news of Chinese reoccupa- 
tion of the vantage points along the Peiping-Mukden railway 
from which the Japanese had recently retired, the uncertainty 
over next steps in the League Council had produced a state of 
gloom out of which definite news of developments was being 
eagerly but unhopefully awaited. The next ten days will 
have much to tell. 

RETROSPECT 


Honolulu, December 18, 1931. 

[LURING the ten days and more referred to just above 
several crises have been precipitated, and several expecta- 
tions have been upset. The first such crisis in point of time 
was the fall of the Minseito Cabinet in Japan. The second 
was the dissolution of General Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government of China. These two events, both of which had 
from time to time been rumored as possibilities, came sud- 
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denly within a few days of each other, upsetting first the 
belief that the Japanese Cabinet had weathered the worst of 
the storm and was soundly entrenched in its position, and 
second the hope that Canton-Nanking factional difficulties 
were well on the way toward settlement and that President 
Chiang would thereby be freed of internal political irrita- 
tions and able to give undivided attention to the situation in 
the North. 

Both these events are regarded as of the most grave import. 
In Japan it means that the services of the liberal Foreign 
Minister Shidehara have been lost to the nation at a most 
critical period. It means that the political party which seri- 
ously hampered ex-Premier Wakatsuki’s participation in the 
London Naval Conference at the time when he was head of 
the Japanese delegation there, is in power on the eve of the 
coming world Disarmament Conference at Geneva. It is 
likely to mean more completely unchecked power for the 
military party in Japan in immediate relation to Manchuria; 
but whether or not this is to be the case depends upon the new 
government’s sensitivity to domestic and foreign public opin- 
ion and remains to be demonstrated by events. If not entirely 
precipitated by the serious financial situation in the country, 
the change of cabinet was at least accompanied by an imme- 
diate change in economic policy: the reéstablishment of the 
gold embargo and the adoption of the silver basis for cur- 
rency, both of which moves had their natural repercussions 
throughout the financial world. The premier of the new 
Seiyukai cabinet is Tsuyoshi Inukai, party president; Ken- 
kichi Yoshizawa, Minister to Paris and Japan’s chief delegate 
to the League of Nations during the Manchurian dispute, has 
been recalled to fill the post of Foreign Minister; Koreikiyo 
Takahashi succeeds Junnosuke Inouye in the difficult and 
much assailed position of Minister of Finance. 

In China the change may well mean amore and more com- 
plete chaos. It was preceded by large-scale rioting on the part 
of great mobs of frantic students who had commandeered trains 
and gathered in the capital from all parts of the country, 
shouting for war. There had also been a great increase in 
Communist activity and an obvious determination to utilize 
this time of national crisis to strike a heavy blow at organized 
government and at the forces which were endeavoring to 
facilitate political unification in China. The Canton Kuomin- 
tang insurgents, in spite of ostensible movements in the direc- 
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tion of conciliation, have in the past few weeks renewed their 
political attacks upon Chiang Kai-shek and Finance Minister 
T. V. Soong, the two chief bulwarks of the Nanking régime. 

These three disruptive forces, though only partially related 
amongst themselves, made it impossible for the central gov- 
ernment at Nanking to continue to function as constituted. 
The first resignation in the weakening chain was that of For- 
eign Minister C. T. Wang on September 30, following 
attacks by incensed students who demanded “aggressive 
action” in the Manchurian affair. The second was that of 
the new Foreign Minister, V. K. Wellington Koo, reported 
on December 10. This was followed on December 15 by 
the resignation of Chiang Kai-shek as President of the 
National Government, and of T. V. Soong, Finance Minister. 
This day was the scene of intensified student rioting in Nan- 
king, with wild demonstrations against the government’s 
restrained policy in the Manchurian trouble, accompanied 
by the wrecking of the Foreign Office and assaults upon the 
Central Party Headquarters, where guards were obliged to 
open fire upon the mob. On December 16 Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, the Manchurian “Governor” who has been in 
Peiping since before the Japanese occupation began, resigned 
the post which he had held as Vice-Commander of the Na- 
tional Army under General Chiang Kai-shek. 

Thus the régime which, with some minor alterations in 
personnel, had weathered many a serious civil and military 
crisis since its establishment at Nanking in 1927, finally 
crashed on the rocks of Communism and party dissension, 
blown thither by the gale of foreign intervention. The new 
government, it is understood, is being formed under the lead- 
ership of the Canton “insurgents’—Eugene Chen, Wang 
Ching-wei, Sun Fo, C. C. Wu, etc. What codperation these 
men may expect from the other elements in the nation which 
have harassed the defunct government to its downfall (mili- 
tarists, Communists and students) and what policy they may 
establish or be able to carry out respecting Manchuria, 
remains to be seen. Meantime there continue to be rumors of 
the development of an “independent government of Man- 
churia,” headed by Tuan Chi-jui, one-time premier of the 
decrepit Peking government of a decade ago, and with the 
alleged support of such discarded military leaders as Feng Yu- 
hsiang, Yen Hsi-san and Sun Chuan-fang. All reports concern- 
ing this clique come abroad through Japanese news channels. 
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Meantime, also, the League Council at last succeeded in 
drafting a resolution concerning the Manchurian situation to 
which both the Chinese and Japanese governments would 
subscribe—with reservations. The resolution was substantially, 
as described in an earlier section of this article, the changes 
representing modifications in terms rather than intent. ‘The 
Japanese reservation insisted on non-interference with her 
bandit-suppression campaign and with her right to the pro- 
tection of lives and property in Manchuria. The Chinese 
government reserved rights “to which it is entitled through 
existing treaties and accepted principles of international law.” 
Following this qualified acceptance of its resolution for a 
neutral Commission of Inquiry in Manchuria, the League 
Council adjourned (December 10) until its regular session 
late in January. Selection of the personnel of the Commission 
was left in the hands of the Committee. 

Coincident with the formation of the new Cabinet in 
Tokyo, Commander Honjo in Mukden announced that all 
Chinese soldiers must be driven out of Manchuria and south 
of the Great Wall, “even at the cost of an immediate cam- 
paign” (United Press dispatch, Mukden, December /4). 
Almost simultaneously the new Premier was issuing a state- 
ment in Tokyo to the effect that there was “no likelihood of 
war” in Manchuria (Associated Press dispatch, Tokyo, 
December 14). Likewise on this date the lifting of the press 
censorship in Manchuria was reported in one brief dispatch 
from the United Press correspondent at Harbin, as follows: 


For the first time since large-scale activities by Japan began in 
Manchuria newspaper censorship has been lifted. 

For the first time this correspondent is able to give an uncen- 
sored description of Japanese control in Manchuria where Chinese 
authorities have become merely Japanese marionettes. 

Behind the screen of military action for protection of Japanese 
nationals Japanese authorities have taken possession of Manctturia’s 
political, business, financial and industrial organizations swiftly and 
silently. 

Japanese control has been virtually completed in Fengtien and 
shortly will be completed in Heilungkiang and Kirin. Military 
censorship has kept the world in ignorance of these important and 
significant movements. 

Parts of Manchuria controlled by Japanese authorities are being 
transformed into a country resembling a Japanese colony. Feng- 
tien’s affairs are now in the hands of Japanese advisers whose orders 
are law for Chinese officials. Chinese police at Mukden are under 
command of Japanese gendarmerie. 
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Up to the date of going to press the Japanese ultimatum 
to Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang respecting Chinese troop 
withdrawal from Manchuria had been several times reiter- 
ated, each time in more menacing tones—thereby constituting 
an interesting reversal of the previous League ultimatum 
respecting Japanese troop withdrawal, with the difference 
that Japan seems in a fair way to make her own ultimatum 
effective. Fresh troops were being sent in from Japan, ostensibly 
to relieve rather than to augment the forces already in occu- 
pation. Renewed movement was started in the vicinity of 
Chinchow, where Chang Hsueh-liang’s regulars and large 
numbers of bandits were supposed to be concentrated. 

On the 17th a United Press dispatch emanating from 
Tokyo reported without further elucidation that “General 
Minami, former Minister of War, will be appointed first 
governor-general of Manchuria, it was revealed today.” On 
the 18th announcement was made by the Japanese head- 
quarters in Mukden of a “campaign against bandits” to begin 
immediately. 

Meantime no reply had been given by Chang Hsueh-liang 
to Japan’s withdrawal ultimatum, and Chinese mobilization 
north of the Great Wall was rumored instead, leading to 
expectations of an imminent engagement. Marshal Chang’s 
silence was attributed to the uncertain political situation fol- 
lowing President Chiang Kai-shek’s resignation and pending 
the opening of the Kuomintang’s Fourth Central Executive 
Committee conference scheduled for December 22 in Nan- 
king in an attempt to reorganize the government. This con- 
ference was expected to include all the important Nanking 
and Canton leaders, Chiang Kai-shek among them. 

No official announcements had to this date been made 
public by the League Council concerning the personnel of its 
international commission of investigation into Manchuria, and 
no official cognizance was taken of the new menacing military 
situation there, although individual national governments 
continued to apprise Japan of their “concern.” What will 
the League Commission find awaiting it in Manchuria? The 
Japanese military in full sway over a banditless territory 
from which all Chinese soldiers have been expelled, or a 
Manchuria newly crowded with the armies which thousands 
of Chinese students have been shouting to have sent there? 
Perhaps a question mark is a fitting end for this survey. 
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A SURVEY OF THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
CHINA AND JAPAN—SEPTEMBER 1, 1930 To 
SEPTEMBER |, 1931 
By T. A. Bisson 


CHINESE BACKGROUND 


Armed intervention by Marshal Chang Hsteh-liang south 
of the Wall at the end of September, 1930, caused the final 
collapse of the Yen-Feng revolt against the Nanking govern- 
ment and resulted in the establishment of the Young 
Marshal’s authority in the north China area under the aegis 
of Nanking. The close alliance later established between 
President Chiang Kai-shek and Marshal Chang Hsteh-liang, 
demonstrated by the latter’s visits to Nanking to attend the 
Fourth Plenary Session of the Kuomintang Political Council 
in November, 1930, and the National People’s Convention in 
May, 1931, greatly strengthened the authority of the Nanking 
government. The outstanding accomplishment of the Na- 
tional People’s Convention was the adoption of a provisional 
constitution, which further concentrated effective political 
authority in the hands of President Chiang Kai-shek. Differ- 
ences over the provisional constitution, as well as the proposed 
United States silver loan, leading to the resignation of Hu 
Han-min, head of the Legislative Yuan, resulted in the with- 
drawal of a group of important Kuomintang leaders from 
Nanking and the establishment of an opposition government 
at Canton in May, 1931. Among the influential political 
leaders in the Canton régime are Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen; 
Eugene Chen, Foreign Minister at Hankow in 1927; Wang 
Ching-wei, leader of the Left Wing; C. C. Wu, former 
Minister to the United States; and the Elder Statesman, 
T’ang Shao-yi. Its military leaders include Chen Chi-t’ang, 
whose coup d’ état overthrew Nanking’s authority in Canton; 
Chang Fa-kuei, Left Wing adherent; ‘and Li Tsung-jen and 
Pai Ch’ung-hsi, disaffected Nationalist generals in Kwangs! 
province. How far a common basis of opposition to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s alleged dictatorship has succeeded in welding 
these diverse elements together is difficult to assess. No overt 
hostilities between Canton and Nanking occurred during the 
summer, although early in September two separate expedi- 
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tions were reported to be advancing northward against 
Nanking from Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces. At the 
time of writing (November, 1931), the Canton-Nanking 
peace negotiations in Shanghai, instituted as a result of the 
Japanese military occupation of South Manchuria, appear 
deadlocked. The strength and vitality of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement has been forcibly demonstrated during 
1931. In the course of the year, two large-scale offensives 
were launched by Nanking against the Communist strong- 
holds in Kiangsi province, the second led by Chiang Kai-shek 
in person, but without conclusive results. Continued banditry 
in many sections of the country during the period under 
review, in addition to Communist activities, has resulted in 
the largest number of deaths and abductions of foreigners 
since the Boxer uprising in 1900. 


RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


1. Extraterritoriality 


On November 13, 1930, it was officially announced that 
proposals of the United States government with regard to 
American extraterritorial jurisdiction in China had recently 
been communicated to the Chinese government. These pro- 
posals, broadly speaking, were “constituted in part on the 
principle of transfer of jurisdiction in reference to specified 
kinds of cases, and in part on the principle of such transfer in 
all but a specified area or areas.” They were said to be 
similar to, but not identical with, proposals made to the 
Chinese government by the British government on September 
11, 1930.? 

Following this announcement, unofficial reports indicated 
a considerable measure of progress between China and the 
Powers on the proposals stated, until on the eve of the 
National People’s Convention in Nanking on May 5, 1931, 
reports were rife that actual treaties were on the point of 
being signed by Great Britain and the United States. At the 
last moment, however, it was reported that the negotiations 
had broken down over a demand on the part of the Powers 
that consular jurisdiction should be retained for a term of 
years within a fifteen-mile area around Shanghai, Canton, 
Tientsin, and Hankow.? 

In a statement issued at Nanking on May 4, 1931, 


°U.s; Press Releases, November 15, 1930, p. 327. 
*The China Weekly Review, May 9, 1931, p. 342. 
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Dr. C. T. Wang, after referring to the Chinese mandate of 
December 28, 1929, calling for the abolition of foreign extra- 
territorial privileges, declared as follows :* 


In pursuance of the above declaration, the National Government 
has been conducting relevant negotiations with the governments of 
the six powers concerned during the past sixteen months. While 
certain of these governments have concluded satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the National Government, negotiations with other 
powers, including Great Britain and the United States, have not 
yet yielded such solution as is desired by the National Government. 

The National Government appreciate the very warm sympathy 
already shown by these powers, especially Great Britain, in an 
endeavor to consummate China’s legitimate aspirations. It is, how- 
ever, to be sincerely regretted that they are unprepared at this 
juncture to meet completely the unanimous and ardent wishes of 
the Chinese government and people. 

. . . In the present circumstances, the National Government has 
no other alternative but to recognize and declare that extraterri- 
toriality negotiations with the few remaining powers have reached 
an unfortunate impasse and issue today’s mandate as well as regula- 
tions governing the exercise of jurisdiction over foreign nationals in 


China... 


On the same day (May 4, 1931) the Chinese government 
issued a mandate reading as follows :* 


The abolition of extraterritorial privileges that the foreign 
nationals have enjoyed in China has been unanimously desired and 
persistently urged. By the mandate issued on the 28th day of the 
12th month of the 18th year [December 28, 1929] of the Chinese 
Republic, all foreign nationals in the territory of China shall abide 
by the laws, ordinances, and regulations of the central and local 
governments of China. Now a petition has been submitted by the 
Executive and Judicial Yuans stating that for the execution of the 
said mandate, a set of regulations comprising twelve articles govern- 
ing the exercise of jurisdiction over the foreign nationals in China 
has been drawn up, duly examined and passed by the Legislative 
Yuan. These regulations are hereby promulgated and shall come 
into force on the Ist day of the Ist month of the 21st year of the 
Republic [January 1, 1932]. 


The regulations referred to in the above mandate, govern- 
ing the assumption of Chinese jurisdiction over foreigners, 
read as follows :° 


Article 1—The word “foreigners” in this law denotes those 
foreigners in this country who enjoyed extraterritorial privileges on 


December 31, 1929. 
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Article 2.—Foreigners in China shall be under the jurisdiction 
of Chinese courts. 

Article 3.—In the Special Districts of the Three Eastern 
Provinces, and at Mukden, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Shanghai, Hsiaokou 
(Hankow), Pahsien (Chungking), Minghao (Foochow), Canton, 
and Kunmin (Yunnanfu) special courts shall be established for the 
trial of criminal and civil cases in which foreigners are involved. 

Article 4.—The posts of presidents of the Special Courts shall 
be held concurrently by the Presidents of the respective District or 
Higher Courts. } 

Article 5.—In cases where foreigners are the defendants in 
criminal and civil cases outside of the jurisdiction of the courts 
mentioned in Article 3, they may petition the above courts for 
their jurisdiction. 

Article 6.—Advisers may be appointed to be attached to the 
above courts by the Ministry of Justice. These advisers are to be 
of good character and to have proper legal qualification. These 
advisers need not necessarily be Chinese. Such advisers may submit 
written memoranda to the court outlining their opinion on certain 
cases, but they may not interfere with the rendering of judgments. 

Article 7.—The arrest or detention of foreigners, or the search 
of their residences or offices must be carried out in accordance with 
the Criminal Code of the National Government. 

In case a foreigner is guilty or is under the charge of having 
violated certain sections of the Criminal Code of the Chinese Govy- 
ernment, he must be handed over to the court for trial within 24 
hours after his arrest. 

Article 8.—Any agreement made by foreigners with foreigners 
or with Chinese—when publicly announced by one or both parties 
—shall be recognized as legal by the Chinese courts. But agree- 
ments of the following character may not be recognized as legal; 

(a) prejudicial to the maintenance of public order; 

(b) prejudicial to good morals; 

(c) not recognized as legal in accordance with ordinary laws. 

Article 9.—Foreigners in criminal or civil cases may appoint 
Chinese or foreign lawyers to act as their representatives or for 
their defense. The regular laws in relation to Chinese lawyers 
are applicable to foreign lawyers. 

Article 10.—When foreigners violate certain police regulations, 
they shall be tried by the court of the police authorities. The fines 
imposed by the police court may not be over $15 Mex. A second 
offence, or more, shall not come under this limitation. 

If the above fines are not paid within five days after judgment 
has been given, one day’s detention shall take the place of $1 fine. 
For fines under $1, one day’s detention shall stand. 

Article 11.—For the detention and imprisonment of foreigners, 
places shall be designated by a special order issued by the Ministry 
of Justice. 

Article 12.—The date when this law shall come into force shall 
be announced by the National Government. 
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The Tucker Case 


On July 11, 1931, Dr. Francis F. Tucker, American med- 
ical missionary at Tehchow in Shantung province, shot and 
fatally wounded a Chinese janitor employed by the mission 
hospital. The incident aroused considerable agitation in Chi- 
nese circles, as well as widespread discussion among the 
foreign community in China. The facts of the case show that 
the hospital had suffered losses from its office safe totalling 
$2,500, over a period of eight months. Dr. Tucker finally 
decided to secrete himself in the anteroom of the hospital 
office, in the hope of catching the thief. On July 11, the fifth 
night of his vigil, at 4:30 A.M., a key was inserted into the 
office door and a figure entered and moved towards the safe. 
Dr. Tucker challenged the intruder, and then grappled with 
him when he turned to flee. The man slipped from his grasp 
and fled down the hospital corridor. Dr. Tucker fired low and 
wide to intimidate him. This bullet was later found flattened 
on the floor. Outside the hospital Dr. Tucker fired twice more, 
but to no apparent effect. Later, however, the man was dis- 
covered lying wounded in a near-by field, from which he was 
removed to the hospital, where he died within two hours from 
internal bleeding. The man was found to be the head janitor 
of the women’s hospital. When his room was searched, a pack- 
age of money was found there which was identified as having 
been taken from the safe. The key of the business office was 
found on the man, and later other keys, including those to the 
safe, were picked up in the field where he fell. When ques- 
tioned, the dying thief denied having had any accomplices. 
Careful investigation, also, failed to incriminate anybody else 
in the hospital. The evidence was therefore amply sufficient 
to prove that the thief shot was directly concerned in the mon- 
etary losses suffered by the hospital. 

Upon investigation by the local Chinese authorities, Dr. 
Tucker expressed a preference to waive extraterritorial rights 
and follow Chinese procedure. A guard was posted at the 
front gate of the premises, and bond demanded that Dr. 
Tucker should not leave Tehchow. This bond was readily 
furnished by a friendly banker and the three Chinese doctors 
in the hospital. After having been held under arrest for three 
days by the Chinese authorities, he was turned over to the 
American consular authorities in Tsinan. After a careful 
examination, Dr. George Sellett, District Attorney for China, 
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decided that no offense had been committed under either Chi- 
nese or American law, and that it would be contrary to law 
and justice to hold a court hearing. Dr. Tucker was then 
released. He later announced his resignation from the hos- 
pital, and his decision to take up medical missionary work 
elsewhere.° 


3. Arbitration Treaty 


The United States Senate on December 10, 1930, gave its 
consent to the ratification of the treaty of arbitration between 
the United States of America and the Republic of China, 
signed at Washington June 27, 1930. The President ratified 
this treaty on December 20, 1930.' 


4. International Radiotelegraph Convention 


On June 23, 1930, with a note of deposit from the Chinese 
Minister at Washington, dated June 19, 1930, the instrument 
of ratification by China of the international radiotelegraph 
convention and of the general and supplementary regulations 
relating thereto, signed at Washington November 25, 1927, 


was deposited in the archives of the Department of State. In 
his note of June 19, 1930, the Chinese Minister made the 
following declaration: 


In ratifying this convention and the general regulations and the 
supplementary regulations annexed thereto, the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China takes this occasion formally to de- 
clare that the National Government of the Republic of China does 
not recognize or concede the right of any foreign power or of the 
nationals thereof, to install or operate, without its express consent, 
radio stations in concessions, settlements, leased territories, legation 
grounds, railway areas or other similar areas, and that nothing in 
this convention and the regulations annexed thereto regarding the 
above-mentioned concessions and other special areas shall be con- 
strued either expressly or impliedly to prejudice in any respect the 
sovereign rights of China.§ 


5. Flood Relief for China 


A nation-wide movement in aid of the Chinese flood suf- 
ferers was inaugurated at a meeting called by the Foreign 


*U. S. Press Releases, July 25, 1931, p. 109; The Chinese Recorder, September, 
1931, pp. 539-540. 

"U.S. Treaty Information, Bulletin No. 15, December, 1930, ».. 2. 

*U. S. Treaty Information, Bulletin No. 13, October, 1930, p. 16. 
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Missions Conference of North America on August 25, 193], 
and attended by representatives of the mission boards of the 
Protestant Churches that have headquarters in New York and 
that support missions in China. A report presented to this 
body by the National Christian Council in Shanghai gave the 
following estimates of the damage wrought by the unprece- 
dented flood in the central Yangtze provinces: 15,000 persons 
drowned; 400,000 dwellings destroyed; 15,000 000 people 
homeless and facing starvation; 50,000 000 people seriously 
affected.° 

It was announced on August 19, 1931, that the American 
Red Cross had allotted $100,000 for immediate use in emer- 
gency relief at Hankow. The amount was transmitted through 
the State Department to Walter A. Adams, United States 
Consul-General at Hankow, for distribution by a special flood 
relief committee.” 

The Federal Farm Board reported on September 26, 1931, 
the terms of the sale of 15,000,000 bushels of American wheat 
to the Nanking government, to be used exclusively for relief 
purposes in the flooded areas. Payment will be made by obli- 
gations of the Chinese National Government, bearing 4 per 
cent interest and maturing in three installments on December 
31, 1934, 1935, and 1936. The price of the wheat will be the 
current market price on the day the bill of lading for the vari- 
ous shipments is issued. The Farm Board reserved the right 
to furnish not more than half the amount in the form of flour 
at a comparable price." 


6. Investments and Trade 


Professor C. F. Remer, who has spent 1930-31 investigat- 
ing the extent of foreign investments in China, stated in the 
spring of 1931 that he estimated the total American business 
investments in China to be nearly $200,000,000, ranking next 
after Great Britain and Japan. This amount is exclusive of 
American missionary investments, which are estimated to total 
an additional $50,000,000.'* 

The extent of the decrease in United States trade with 
China (inclusive of Hongkong and Kwantung) during 1930 
is shown in the following table :** 

*New York Times, August 26, 1931; Current History, October, 1931, p. 156. 

*® New York Times, August 20, 1931. 

™ New York Times, September 27, 1931. 


*% U.S. China Monthly Trade Report, May 1, 1931, p. 10-b. 
* Ibid., February 1, 1931, p. 10-g. 
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Unitep States TrapE WitH CHINA 
1929 1930 Decrease 
$155,720,000 $112,192,000 
Imports ..... 182,700,000 113,338,000 
1 Res 338,420,000 225,530,000 


The percentages of China’s foreign trade taken by the lead- 
ing countries trading with China during 1930 are shown in the 
following table.’* A considerable amount of American trade 
trans-shipped through Hongkong and a lesser amount through 
Japan somewhat lower the percentages actually taken by the 
United States: 


PERCENTAGES OF CHINA’S ForEIGN TRADE (1930) 
Imports Exports 


Japan and Formosa 24.2 


United States 5 14.7 
Hongkong : 
United Kingdom 


Senate Subcommittee on Sino-American Trade Relations 


The subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which had been appointed, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, to investigate the depres- 
sion in United States trade with China and report its recom- 
mendations, submitted an interim report of February 11, 1930. 
The subcommittee’s findings reported that the chief cause of 
the trade slump with China lay in the fall of the price of 
silver..° In order to remedy this situation, it proposed two 
resolutions which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The first resolution called upon the President to 
“enter into discussion or negotiation with the Governments 
for India, Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other govern- 
ments, looking to the suspension of the policy and practice of 
governments melting up or debasing silver coins and sales by 
governments of silver ... ,” and further suggested that the 
President “call or obtain an international conference, or inter- 
national conferences, to the end that agreements or under- 
standings may be obtained with respect to the uses and status 
of silver as money.’”?® 

* Ibid., May 1, 1931, p. 11. 

* Commercial Relations with China, Senate Report No. 1600, 71st Congress, 3d 


Session, p. 2. 
* Ibid., p. 16. 
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The second resolution requested the President to enter into 
discussion with the Chinese government, and such other goy- 
ernments as may be considered advisable, looking to the 
“moral, intellectual, and financial aid of the National Govern- 
ment of China, and to ascertain the advisability (a) of the 
‘establishment of a silver pool or fund from which to supply 
the National Government of China with silver for coinage, to 
be used for certain specified purposes and in certain specified 
manner to be agreed upon,’ (b) of ‘utilizing some of the stand- 
ard silver dollars now in the Treasury of the United States in 
connection with such silver pool or the supplying of silver to 
China for coinage purposes,’ and (c) of ‘supplying such silver 
in kind without reference to its ratio to gold or its market 
value, to be repaid in kind.’ ”"* 

These recommendations were subsequently embodied in 
two Senate resolutions. The first of these (Senate Resolution 
442), referring to the calling of an international silver confer- 
ence, was unanimously adopted by the Senate without debate 
on February 10, 1931.'* 

In pursuance of this resolution, the President subsequently 
entered into diplomatic communication with the interested 
governments. On June 2, however, the President announced 
that, owing to lack of response on the part of certain nations 
whose participation was regarded as essential, it was impos- 
sible to summon the conference at that time.'® 

The second resolution, regarding the silver loan to China, 
is still pending in the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
chiefly owing to lack of response on the part of the Nanking 
government. It created wide discussion in newspaper and 
official circles, however, both in the United States and China, 
and was partly responsible for the resignation of Hu Han-min, 
chairman of the Legislative Yuan of the Nanking govern- 
ment, who supported the loan against the opposition of the 
Minister of Finance, Mr. T. V. Soong. 


8. Radio Communication 


China and the United States were linked in direct radio- 
telegraph communication on December 6, 1930, with the open- 
ing of a new circuit between San Francisco and Shanghai. 


" Ibid., p. 18. 
United States Daily, February 21, 1931, p. 1. 
® New York Times, June 4, 1931. 
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The transmitting station at Chenju (near Shanghai) is con- 
trolled by the Chinese Government Radio Administration, and 
was installed under contract with R.C.A. Communications, 
Inc. The Shanghai-San Francisco circuit of 6,121 miles is 
one of the longest in the world-wide network of radio links 
which now connect the United States with more than thirty 
countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South and Central 
America. The new service was formally inaugurated by an 
exchange of message between President Hoover and President 
Chiang Kai-shek, and between Foreign Secretaries Henry L. 
Stimson and Wang Cheng-ting.”° 

A direct radiotelegraphic circuit between San Francisco 
and Mukden was opened by R.C.A. Communications on Aug- 
ust 1, 1931. Congratulatory messages were exchanged between 
Marshal Chang Hstieh-liang and Mr. William R. Castle, 
Acting Secretary of State.” 


9. Cable Agreements 


It was reported that on December 30, 1930, an agreement 
was concluded between the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany (American) and the Chinese Ministry of Communica- 


tions, providing for renewal of the landing rights of the com- 
pany in China for fourteen years from January 1, 1931. The 
agreement calls for joint control of the Shanghai office by the 
Company and the Chinese Telegraph Administration, but the 
Company retains control of the operation of the cable. The 
details of a formal traffic agreement will be worked out later. 
It is also reported that the Great Northern (Danish) and the 
Eastern Extension (British) telegraph companies are signing 
similar agreements with the Nanking government. These 
three cable companies had contracts with the Chinese govern- 
ment which expired on December 31, 1930. For several 
months the companies had been negotiating with the Chinese 
authorities with a view to the conclusion of new agreements. 
Those now reached represent the regaining of a considerable 
increment of Chinese administrative authority, formerly 
signed away, in this sphere.”” 

*U. S. Press Releases, Decmber 6, 1930. pp. 412-414; United States Daily, Jan- 
uary 31, 1931, p. 4. 

“U.S. Press Releases, August 1, 1931, pp. 121-122. 

*U. S. Press Releases, January 3, 1931, p. 2. 
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INTERNAL POLITICS IN JAPAN 


The final ratification of the London Naval Treaty by the 
Emperor on October 2, 1930, successfully closed the long 
drawn-out struggle of the Minseito government against the 
“big-navy” advocates in Japan. 

The fifty-ninth sitting of the Imperial Diet, following the 
customary New Year recess, was in continuous session from 
January 20 to March 28. In all, it passed sixty-six Govern- 
ment bills, and voted the budget. The Government’s compro- 
mise with the naval and military authorities in allocating in- 
creased sums to the Air Force made it doubtful whether the 
budget actually passed on to the public the benefit of the econ- 
omies effected by the London Naval Treaty. The greater 
part of the bills were of routine variety, although several use- 
ful minor bills for social relief were enacted. Three quasi- 
liberal bills, proposing to widen the scope of manhood suf- 
frage by lowering the voting age of men from twenty-five to 
twenty years, to confer municipal franchise on women, and 
to legalize trade unions, were defeated either by the Peers or 
the Privy Council. 

The Seiyukai Opposition, in the course of the Parliamen- 
tary session, concentrated its attack on the financial and naval 
policies of the Government. The hardships of deflation, re- 
sulting from the restoration of the gold standard and the econ- 
omy program, were contrasted with the Seiyukai’s “positive” 
financial policy of loans and inflation. Interpellations on the 
naval limitation treaty were directed to the exposure of weak- 
nesses it was alleged to have left in the scheme of national 
defense. An incautious answer given one interpellator by 
Baron Shidehara to the effect that Imperial ratification of the 
treaty should suffice to convince him that it did not endanger 
the national security was magnified by the Opposition into an 
attempt to place the responsibility upon the Emperor. Organ- 
ized disorder led by the Seiyukai disrupted Parliamentary 
business for over a week until Baron Shidehara withdrew the 
offending remark. 

This incident lent additional force to the Opposition’s con- 
tention that Baron Shidehara, as a non-party member of the 
Cabinet, was acting unconstitutionally in occupying the Pre- 
miership during Mr. Hamaguchi’s convalescence from the 
injury caused by an assassin’s attempt on his life. Before the 
close of the session, the furore raised on this point led the Min- 
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seito to recall Mr. Hamaguchi from his sick bed, thus over- 
taxing his strength and causing his resignation and, eventually, 
his death. The Opposition’s real design, however—to split the 
Minseito over latent rivalries regarding the succession to the 
Premiership—failed of accomplishment. Baron Wakatsuki 
was brought from retirement to become the new Premier, and 
the Cabinet was speedily reconstructed on as firm a basis as 


ever. 
RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


1. London Naval Treaty Ratifications 


On October 7, 1930, the Japanese Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Katsuji Debuchi, informed the Secretary of State 
that on October 2, 1930, the Emperor of Japan ratified the 
London Naval Treaty, signed April 22, 1930.** 

Speeches by Mr. Hamaguchi, Mr. Hoover, and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald were broadcast throughout the world on 
October 27, 1930, on the occasion of the deposition in London 
of the Japanese and American ratifications of the London 
Naval Treaty as well as those of the British dominions.** 


2. Immigration 


A considerable body of adverse criticism appeared in the 
Japanese press as the result of a speech delivered by Mr. W. 
Cameron Forbes, newly arrived United States Ambassador 
to Japan, before the Japan-America Society at Tokyo in Sep- 
tember, 1930. In the course of his address, the Ambassador 
stated that the immigration question was one for decision by 
Congress, and that since it was not subject to settlement by 
diplomatic representatives nor by members of the executive 
branches of the American government, he felt that discussion 
of the question would be outside his province. The newspaper 
comment indicated that there had been a widespread expecta- 
tion in Japan that Ambassador Forbes was bringing word of 
a definite move on the part of the United States government 
to place Japan on a quota basis, and that his statement had 
therefore come as a disillusioning shock to public sentiment. 

In his annual address before the Imperial Diet, delivered 
January 22, 1931, Foreign Minister Shidehara referred to the 
immigration problem in the following terms: 


*U. S. Treaty Information, Bulletin No. 13, October, 1930, p. 3. 
“The Japan Weekly Chronicle, November 6, 1930, p. 531. 
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On the question of the United States Immigration Law, which 
for the past seven years has been weighing heavily on popular senti- 
ment in this country, there is no longer any doubt that our position 
is now fully understood and appreciated by a large majority of the 
American people. We shall watch further developments of the 
question with unimpassioned but keen interest.25 


During the short session of Congress, ending March 4, 
1931, no effort was made by the House Committee on Immi- 
gration to amend the immigration law in accordance with 
previously expressed statements. The immigration problem, 
however, continued to evoke keen interest on the Pacific Coast. 
The California Joint Immigration Committee continued its 
efforts to preserve the status quo. On the other hand, the fol- 
lowing resolution was recommended on July 31, 1931, to the 
board of directors of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
by the organization’s committee on immigration: 


The attitude of the United States Chamber of Commerce has 
been consistently one of friendliness and good will to the countries 
of the Far East. It is the conviction of the committee that the sound- 
ness of this position has become increasingly evident not only to busi- 
ness men but to our citizens generally. The committee accordingly 
believes the time has now come to apply to Japan and other Far 
Eastern countries similarly situated the quota law which has been in 
successful operation for seven years in respect to the entrance into the 
United States of European nationals.?* 


3. Institute of Japanese Studies at Columbia 


The initiation of a projected Institute of Japanese Studies 
at Columbia University was announced on March 16, 1931, 
by Dr. Charles C. Williamson, director of the University 
libraries. The plans call for the development of a strong de- 
partment of Japanese language and literature, offering grad- 
uate and undergraduate instruction and research in all phases 
of Japanese culture. The Japanese Culture Centre of Amer- 
ica, which for two years has collected and transferred thou- 
sands of cultural rarities from the Fat East to Columbia, 1s 
the sponsor of the program. This body was organized in 1928, 
with influential backing in Japan, in order to foster interest in 
Japanese culture among the American people, and thereby to 
promote cordial and friendly relationships between the two 
nations. Provision was later made for an affiliated group in 


* The Japan Weekly Chronicle, January 29, 1931, p. 92. 
* New York Herald-Tribune, August 1, 1931. 
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the United States, of which Jerome D. Greene is chairman, 
to assume responsibility for the housing and maintenance of 
the material sent from Japan. It was through the efforts of 
this committee that Columbia University undertook to estab- 
lish the new institute. Increasingly wide support for the idea 
is developing in Japan, including the well-known Japanese 
leaders, Baron Iwasaki, Baron Okura, and Baron Mitsui, as 
well as the Imperial Household, the Education and Home De- 
partments, the Imperial Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto, and 
the Asahi and other leading newspapers. The part in the 
project allotted Japan is not so much the collection of funds 
as the provision of books and objects illustrating Japanese 
literature, art, religion and culture. Japan has already donated 
some 10,000 books to the collection and expects greatly to in- 
crease this number. A number of rare household shrines illus- 
trative of family religious life and a number of drawings and 
pictures have also been sent to New York.*’ 


4. The “American Black Chamber” 


The late summer of 1931 witnessed a sensation in Japan 
on the occasion of the extensive republication by Japanese 
newspapers of sections of the “American Black Chamber,” a 
book written by Herbert O. Yardley, former cryptographer in 
the United States War Department. This book depicts the 
activities over a period of thirteen years of a school of cryp- 
tographers, founded and organized by Mr. Yardley during the 
World War. Three chapters bear especially upon the part 
played by the United States at the Washington Conference of 
1921-1922 in relation to Japan. In these chapters, it is shown 
how Mr. Yardley succeeded in deciphering the Japanese code, 
thereby enabling him to decode official Japanese messages 
between Tokyo, London, and Washington in the course of the 
conference. In particular, he declares that the United States 
government utilized the knowledge thus obtained, that Japan 
if hard-pressed would eventually accept the 10-6 ratio in cap- 
ital ships, to insist upon the acceptance of that ratio by the 
Japanese delegation. 

Upon publication of the book, the New York correspond- 
ents of the Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi were 
at once directed to secure an interview with Mr. Yardley. 
TE -se newspapers thereupon published, along with the inter- 


” New York Times, March 4 and 17, 1931. 
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view, full translations of the chapters above-mentioned, under 
sensational headlines by no means flattering to the United 
States. These revelations have furnished new ammunition to 
the Opposition with which to attack Baron Shidehara, who 
was the Japanese Ambassador to Washington at the time of 
the conference, and is therefore held responsible for his failure 
to change the diplomatic code on that important occasion.** 


5. Visitors 


The year under review has been notable for the large num- 
ber of distinguished visitors from the Far East who have been 
entertained in the United States. Prince Tokugawa, descend- 
ant of the former ruling Shogunate in Japan, returned to the 
United States in November, 1930, following a visit during the 
preceding spring. Prince Takamatsu, younger brother of the 
reigning Emperor Hirohito of Japan, together with his bride, 
Princess Takamatsu, spent the greater part of April, 1931, 
visiting the eastern section of the United States. Following a 
trip to Canada, the Imperial party reéntered the United States 
at Detroit, and sailed from San Francisco late in May. An 
even longer visit to the United States was paid by the King and 
Queen of Siam during the months from April to August, 1931. 
In the course of his stay, the King of Siam was successfully 
operated upon for a cataract over his left eye by Dr. John M. 
Wheeler of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York. 

Visitors from the United States to the Far East included 
Senators Key Pittman, Tasker Oddie, and Joseph Robinson, 
in addition to Congressmen Gibson and Dowell, who spent 
several weeks during June, 1931, in China. Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh and Mrs. Lindbergh received a warm welcome 
in Japan, arriving late in August, 1931, after a tortuous flight 
across northern Canada and down the Siberian coast. Con- 
tinuing their flight on to China, Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh 
were able to afford valuable assistance 'to the National Flood 
Relief Commission in mapping flooded areas in the central 
Yangtze provinces in September. A less cordial welcome was 
received by the United States flyers Clyde Pangborn and 
Hugh Herndon, Jr., who were indicted on charges of flying 
over Japan without a permit on their arrival in August, 1931, 
and of taking pictures of fortified areas, and fined $1,025 each. 


* New York Herald-Tribune, October 19, 1931. 
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Their successful non-stop flight across the Pacific to the United 
States from October 4 to 6, however, thereby winning the prize 
of 50,000 yen (nearly $25,000) offered by the Tokyo Asahi, 
Japanese newspaper, did much to mitigate their earlier dis- 
comfitures. 


6. Trade Figures 


Exports of the United States to Japan during 1930 de- 
clined, in round figures, to $164,700,000, as compared with 
$259,100,000 in 1929. Imports from Japan declined to $279,- 
100,000 in 1930, as compared with $431,900,000 in 1929.°° 

The total exports of the United States in 1930 to the Far 
East as a whole (including the countries of southeastern Asia), 
amounting to $541,083,000, represented a decrease of $275,- 
350,000, or 33.7 per cent, compared with 1929. Imports of the 
United States from the Far East during 1930 declined $438,- 
684,000, or 33.6 per cent, to $862,073,000.*° 


* U.S. Commerce Yearbook 1931, Vol. I, p. 164. 
U.S. Commerce Reports, March 2, 1931, p. 547. 
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JAPAN: An Economic and Financial Appraisal 


By Harold G. Moulton 
with Collaboration of Junichi Ko 


Brookings Institution, Washington, 1931. 


Codéperative research is common, but codperative research 
on an international scale is indeed unusual. And “Japan: An 
Economic and Financial Appraisal” is just that. The study 
was suggested by Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, Finance Minister of 
Japan and sometime President of the Bank of Japan and of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, who hoped to promote 
thereby a better understanding of Japan and her problems 
bo:hn at home and abroad. The research work involved in 
the study was carried on with the collaboration of Mr. Juni- 
chi Ko, Chief of the Economic Research Department of the 
Bank of Japan. The author had at his disposal, therefore, 
both the facilities of that organization and of the various 
departments of the Japanese Government. 

The book is divided into four parts followed by one hun- 
dred and forty-two pages of appendices, mainly of a statistical 
nature. Part I contains a brief survey of the history of Japan, 
an outline of her system of government, and a statement of 
her natural resources. 

In Part II is unfolded Japan’s economic development 
since the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
when she was opened up to occidental ideas and methods. 
Here, in some two hundred and sixty-six pages, the author 
presents statistically evidence showing that in the short span 
of sixty years Japan has passed from a poor and sparsely 
populated state to an industrial and commercial nation with 
economic institutions comparable in both their nature and 
comprehensiveness with those of the more advanced industrial 
and commercial nations of the occident. 

Part III contains a summary, integration and evaluation 
of the economic development depicted,in Part II. This de- 
velopment was planned, the author says, by the so-called 
“older statesmen” and fostered by the government through 
the organization and operation of pioneer business enterprises, 
through loans and subsidies to businesses established and 
operated under private initiative and through assistive com- 
mercial policies. Though the author endorses both the plan 

[82] 
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and the general policy of government assistance, he makes 
it quite clear that this general endorsement does not imply 
his approval of all of the details of that policy. Part IIT 
concludes with a statement of some of the more important 
social consequences of Japan’s industrialization. 

In Part IV, the author endeavors to take stock of the 
existing situation confronting the country and to formulate 
in broad outlines a national program for the future. In this 
program, he stresses the importance of maintaining financial 
stability, a general reduction in money rates, a comprehensive 
and coordinated transportation system and an expansion of 
the sale of manufactured products in Continental Asia and 
North America. The benefits of such a program, however, 
he says, will be of little avail in the long run unless the rate 
of growth of population is restricted. 

“Japan: An Economic and Financial Appraisal” is a wel- 
come addition to the literature dealing with the problems of 
the Orient. It is well-organized, well-written and packed 
full of valuable data for students of oriental affairs. In lay- 
ing the book aside, the reader feels that here is a story of a 
great national achievement so well told that it cannot but 
promote that understanding of Japan and her problems which 


inspired its conception.—MERTON K. CAMERON. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN JAPAN 
By F. C. Jones 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931. G$3.00 

The position of Japan among the world powers today and 
the present attitude of that nation toward the extraterritori- 
ality controversy in China makes it somewhat difficult to 
realize that less than forty years ago Japan was in the midst 
of an extraterritoriality controversy strikingly similar to the 
one in which China is now engaged. This interestingly writ- 
ten and carefully documented monograph sheds considerable 
light not only on the extraterritoriality question in Japan but 
upon extraterritoriality in general. Extraterritoriality in the 
Far East, according to Mr. Jones, has acquired an odium 
not present in the early stage of its development in Europe 
and in the Near East. It was regarded as a concession made 
by the sovereign to foreign merchants in order to promote 
harmonious commercial relations and did not imply a super- 
lority on the part of the foreigner. Furthermore law was 
regarded as personal rather than territorial and it was deemed 
reasonable that a merchant should carry his own laws with 
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him into a foreign country. A similar attitude existed jn 
Japan when extraterritorial rights were first granted. The 
jurisdiction of Japanese law was likewise personal and the 
Japanese were quite willing to concede such immunity from 
national jurisdiction to foreigners in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. The subsequent exclusion of foreigners 
resulted from opposition to the missionary activities of the 
Catholic nations and not from any controversy arising from 
extraterritoriality. 

After Perry reopened Japan the first treaties did not con- 
fer extraterritorial rights but treaties made a few years later 
did make such provisions. The opposition of some of the 
most powerful clans to these treaties did not result from the 
granting of such rights but from an unwillingness to have 
commercial intercourse with the foreigners at all. After 
about 1867 the Japanese accepted the idea of foreign trade 
but opposed extraterritoriality. This was largely due to the 
importation from occidental nations of the idea of absolute 
territorial jurisdiction, to the fact that these rights were uni- 
lateral, and to certain nations using their treaty rights to in- 
sist upon certain additional rights not found in the treaties. 
As in the case of China, the powers attempted to postpone 
the inevitable by demanding a reform of the judicial system. 
On the question of treaty revision the United States took a 
liberal attitude while Great Britain was very conservative. 
Japanese foreign ministers therefore concentrated their efforts 
upon Great Britain. At one time the establishment of mixed 
courts similar to those in Egypt seemed acceptable to the 
diplomatic representatives of both nations but public opinion 
in Japan refused to accept such a compromise. Finally in 
1894 Great Britain relinquished her rights and other nations 
followed within a short time-—PAUL S. BACHMAN. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN 
By Kenneth S. Latourette 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. G$2.00 

“The Development of Japan,” by Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette, D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History in Yale University, which was first published in 
1918, followed by a second edition in June, 1926, has been 
brought down to date in a third edition printed in June of 
this year. 

Like its companion volume, “The Development of China,” 
it has supplied a brief and unprejudiced survey of the devel- 
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opment of Japan ever since its first publication and the new 
edition with various corrections in the text and addition of 
new material to certain chapters and new titles to the bibliog- 
raphy will no doubt fill a great demand for such a book. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, and, roughly 
speaking, the first half deals with old Japan and the remain- 
der with the events since the opening of the country to Western 
influence, including an account of the transformation wrought 
by that contact and of the progress and problems of the new 
Japan. 

It may be truly said to be an introduction to a knowledge 
of modern Japan, the story being told in a concise and clear- 
cut manner. 

A brief bibliography at the end of each chapter and a list 
of a few of the more important works on the main topics 
touched in the book should prove of great help to those who 
may wish to do further reading on any of the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

In the words of the author himself, “Japan and China are 
for better or for worse to bulk increasingly large in world 
affairs and will need more than ever before to be taken into 
consideration by Europe and America,” and we believe that 
the book has a value as an introductory study for even the 
most uninitiated student of Far Eastern affairs——SHIGEO SOGA. 


NOGUCHI 
By Gustav Eckstein 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1931. G$5.00 

A life of an eminent Japanese scientist, who lived in the 
United States of America and died in Accra, Africa, written 
by an American of German descent, in the English language, 
naturally breathes a cosmopolitan atmosphere and interna- 
tional spirit. It is a fine illustration of the saying that science 
knows no national boundaries. 

Noguchi is indeed a hero in the scientific world. His sev- 
eral great discoveries in various fields of scientific research 
and his heroic death in Africa, while engaged in a strenuous 
effort to solve the mystery of yellow fever, indisputably rank 
him among the greatest of our modern scientists. 

Dr. Eckstein presents a graphic and intensely fascinating 
picture of Hideyo Noguchi’s childhood days—the extreme 
poverty of the village and his own family, his mother’s love 
for him, her fervent prayers to the gods to bless his future, the 
son’s filial piety, the ambition and courage of the youth, the 
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fidelity of several of his intimate friends, all of which no doubt 
contributed to the making of the man and his remarkable 
career. 

Among Noguchi’s Japanese friends there stands out Chi- 
waki, head of the Tokyo Dental College, who perceived in the 
young student of medicine the marks of genius. His unshaken 
confidence in the young man, in spite of the latter’s failings 
from time to time, sent Noguchi on to America, thus opening 
the door to his subsequent triumphs. This is a noble example 
of a real friendship. 

The latter half of Noguchi’s life is in great contrast to the 
first. His scientific achievements brought him world fame. 
In his travels through Europe he was received by royalty and 
showered with decorations, like a victorious general come 
home. He was asked to address academic congresses in vari- 
ous European countries and was accorded high honors every- 
where. This was true likewise of his extended trips through- 
out Mexico and Central and South America. 

His mother country did not fail to recognize his services to 
mankind. He was granted the degree of Rigaku-hakushi by 
the Department of Education and awarded an Imperial prize 
by the Japanese Academy. At the time of his visit to Japan 
he was decorated by the Emperor. 

But the most touching of the narratives are those that 
depict Noguchi’s relation to his mother. On his departure 
from home after his visit with her, he says, ““My mother is a 
greater person than I. She did not say much at the parting. 
But I was not sure I would see her again and I could not help 
it that I had to wet my handkerchief.” And the mother says, 
half to herself, “I am ready now. I have done my life work. 
Death may come any day.” 

Innumerable quotations from Noguchi’s letters, conversa- 
tions and poems that, in their English translations, retain 
much of their original Oriental flavor, add to the interest and 
pleasure of the reader. They not infrequently reveal some of 
the inner sentiments of the man and his noble ambitions. 

When he was twenty-five, he wrote to a friend thus: 
“High honor, high rank, which I have been desiring, today in 
my eye give no impression and what I hope is to become a 
real man and to resign myself to things without grief, and 
when I come to my native country I want to see my great 
teacher and want to help the poor and the suffering and give 
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rest to my old mother so she can go in peace out of this world.” 

The style of the language of the book is unique. The sen- 
tences are short and pointed, throbbing with the energy and 
dynamic intensity that characterized Noguchi. The style, 
unconventional as it is, fits in very well with “the strange 
concentrated personality” of the man of whom the nurse said, 
“He was the kind of man for whom anyone would do any- 
thing.” 

The general reading public, as well as the scientific world, 
is indebted to Dr. Eckstein for thus giving so well this story of 
an extremely fascinating personality and a most unusual 
career—TASUKU HARADA. 


ERWIN BALZ 
By Toku Balz 
J. Engelhorns Nachf., Stuttgart, 1931. 

Still in the German, and not yet translated, there has 
recently been made public by his son Toku the very interest- 
ing life of Dr. Erwin Balz. 

At the age of 27, Balz received the appointment as 
Professor in the Medical Academy of Yedo (Tokyo) and he 
spent the highly important years from 1875 to 1912 in the 
Flowery Kingdom. This it is which lends the book its chief 
significance for it is written so much in outline as to. be at 
times little more than a notation and except for the historical 
sketches of men and events, of which there are several, the 
book is more provocative than satisfying of the great interest 
which it creates. 

Dr. Balz was in constant association with the important 
men as well as witness of the significant events which made 
Modern Japan. He was physician to the Crown Prince 
Yoshihito who became the late Emperor Taisho-Tenno, 
whom he healed of a serious illness. This kept him after- 
wards in the closest and most intimate relations with the 
Court and with the ruling family. Even after his years of 
service were ended and he had retired to end his life in Ger- 
many, he was sent for to give his opinion upon a proposed 
journey which the Crown Prince wished to make to the 
United States and the various countries of Europe. 

Although there were many physicians at this time in 
Tokyo, Balz was always in attendance both at the English 
and the Russian embassies and his life seems to have touched 
those of all of the important or interesting men and women 
in Japan during those years. A complete list of his patients 
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would be equivalent to writing a history of the Empire for 
that period. It fell to his share to prepare the iron-willed 
Soyeshima for the coming death of his idolized son; he was 
among those who ministered to Count Okuma when the 
nearly fatal attempt was made upon his life; he was physician 
to the beautiful young wife of General Oyama, and to the 
War Minister Tawakura, while Prince Ito, Sanyo and Yama- 
gata are among the names which appear frequently in his 
diary, about some of whom he has left personal appreciations 
and opinions. 

Balz was by no means merely a practical and theoretical 
teacher; far more was he a careful student of the then barely 
known Far East, and he was a most successful adviser and 
helper in the establishment of the Western culture which 
Japan was determined to assume with such completeness and 
suddenness. Because of his sympathetic understanding as well 
as his own peculiar fitness for the task, he was accorded 
during an entire generation such a high position as was 
granted to no other foreigner by Japanese people, both high 
and low. 

Coming to them as the cultured product of the European 
civilization, a graduate with highest honors from the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, speaking fluently both French and English 
and reading both Dante and Cervantes in the original, Balz 
was immediately able both to comprehend and value the 
different form of culture which Japan presented to the world. 
In six months he had learned the language of the country 
well enough to lecture to his students in their native tongue, 
and he made them keenly aware of many of the cultural 
values of their own civilization to which they had become 
indifferent, for they styled these values “old-fashioned” and 
destroyed them in their intense eagerness to become modern- 
ized. Not only was he of great value in the assistance which 
he gave towards the establishment of these new ways and 
customs, but he meant even more to Japan in that he was able 
to check the great wave of destruction which was sweeping 
over the country and wiping out innumerable treasures never 
to be replaced. Balz taught his students to understand the 
beauty and value of what they already possessed and showed 
them the things in their own history which deserved veneration 
and admiration, and he thus taught them how rightly to make a 
synthesis of new and old. Many of the young Japanese 
students were possessed of such eagerness to acquire Western 
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ideas and the new knowledge of science that they were liter- 
ally studying themselves into their graves. Balz pleaded with 
them in vain for moderation and endeavored to impress upon 
them the importance of recreation and exercise. 

Finding all of his words fell only upon deaf ears, he 
finally persuaded the renowned Sakakibara to come to his 
assistance and to teach him Ken-jitsu, which is the celebrated 
method of handling the sword, so well understood by old 
Japan. Even more important was it when he found Totsuka 
in the province of Chiba, and persuaded him to teach him 
the gymnastics now so generally known as Jiu-jitsu. The 
papers were full of accounts of the undertakings and discover- 
ies of Dr. Balz, and very soon these two old Japanese customs 
were revived and became a most popular fad and fashion. 
They had been allowed to become so entirely obsolete that 
had Dr. Balz not found these teachers it is probable that the 
knowledge both of Ken-jitsu and of Jiu-jitsu would have 
been lost to Japan for all time. 

He not only possessed a sensitive understanding of the 
Japanese as a nation, studying and admiring their history, but 
there were times when his plan of life seemed more Japanese 
than Western in character. To the beautiful Hana Arai who 
became the mother of his two children, he did not deem it 
necessary to be married, until he left Japan for the last time 
and took her back to spend the remainder of his life with him 
and with their son in Stuttgart. His attitude towards his wife 
was very sympathetic and understanding, but one feels always 
that it was so objective as to remain thoroughly analytical. 

One lays the finished book aside with a keen sense of regret, 
for one would so willingly know more. Dr. Balz was a keen 
observer with a wide cultural background against which to 
evaluate his experiences, and his opportunities were almost 
incredibly abundant and varied. He was privileged to be 
a special observer of the process whereby Japan developed 
from a small almost unknown country into a great and 
formidable world power. It is not possible to restrain a feel- 
ing of regret that the cultured eyes of the onlooker did not 
determine him to make more elaborate and more detailed 
accountings of all that he must have seen. His report is often 
but a bare statement, an outline of the event which is transpir- 
ing, and one feels that Dr. Balz is using the same laconic 
methods in his commentaries upon life that a physician 
employs when he makes an order upon the apothecary. He is 
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able to remain cool and unmoved even when bidding farewel| 
to the country where rest the remains of his only daughter: 
though he notes the fact. To read this book, however, js me 
obtain a most interesting insight into the realities of life jin 
Japan and to see how it is lived by a brave, cultured people, 
which he deemed them to be.—LIDA M. C. FLOWER. 


SAKYA: OR BUDDHIST ORIGINS 
By Mrs. Rhys Davids 
Kegan Paul, London, 1931. 12s 6d 

Supplementing her previous work on “Gotama the Man,” 
which aroused considerable criticism in orthodox Buddhist 
circles, Mrs. Rhys Davids has undertaken in her present book, 
“Sakya: or Buddhist Origins,” to present a logical, docu- 
mented and convincing analysis of existing material confirm- 
ing her interpretation of the original message of Sakyamuni, 
the world teacher who afterward came to be called The 
Buddha, or Enlightened One. 

How well she succeeds can be decided only by a careful 
and unprejudiced reading of her book, a task doubly difficult 
to those who are already biased in favor of the established 
Buddhist doctrines. For Mrs. Rhys Davids calmly proceeds 
to take apart the entire structure of this great religion, sub- 
mitting to the most searching scrutiny every brick and stone 
and piece of plaster, casting aside every scrap that bears the 
mark of a later origin or the impress of other hands than 
Gotama’s. 

The ordinary, unprejudiced reader, be he Buddhist or 
Christian, will be interested. The Original Mandate, which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids calls “Sakya” to distinguish it from the 
elaborate structure of doctrine and religious formalism that 
has been built up around the'central nucleus and named 
Buddhism, is so simple and so direct that it touches the in- 
ner life of Everyman, to whom it was delivered, as truly 
today as it did twenty-five centuries ago. To us it is no new 
thing, but to India at that time it was something very new 
and original. Never before had that particular message been 
delivered, and so unique was it to the mind of that day that 
there were no words in the ancient language that would ade- 
quately express some of the basic ideas. 

What was the central theme of the Mandate? It was the 
Way, not as the wheel of change on which Man lay bound, 
not as a mere path of discipline to be followed, not as a way 
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of ultimate escape from sorrow—that was a monkish develop- 
ment that came later, to justify retreat from the world. The 
Way was the faring onward of the Very Man, more than 
mind or body, in a constantly Becoming Better. The faring 
forth toward something that was More Well, The Man With- 
in viewed as Himself the leader of the caravan. The way- 
faring was to be done according to the dictates of an Inner 
Guide, Dharma, which was Itself the supreme judge, the 
form, the pattern. We would call it conscience, perhaps. 
And the going forth along the Way was represented as being 
a deliberate choice. The Man was shown as possessing some- 
thing that made it possible for him to become More than he 
was, Better, Ultimately Well. 

This was the Will. Never before had man been told 
about Will. There was no word for it in the ancient language, 
and many laborious phrasings had to be devised to express 
this idea. Always he had relied on something outside, on 
priests, ritual, offerings, gods. Here was a message to the 
Very Man about his real nature, his Self, his Will, his 
Dharma. For the first time he was shown that he was his 
own master, the leader of his own caravan, and that he could 
go forward in a steady progress of becoming something more, 
something greater and better, of which he held the seed 
within him. This was the Way of Gotama. 

And this Way is not of our physical world alone. It is 
a Way through the Worlds, of which this human earth-life 
is only a single stage. In the light of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
discoveries there seems to be no question but that Gotama’s 
mandate applied to planes of existence beyond our present 
ken, where that which is more than body and more than 
mind forms the karmic vehicle that links the past with the 
future. The Way is more than life; it is more than birth 
and death. It is a constant becoming that bears the Self ever 
forward to new and wider fields of realization. 

The work is splendid in its thoroughness and impres- 
sive in its scope. It deserves a place in every library and 
should be read by every scholar who desires to understand 
what lies at the source of that great religion called Buddhism, 
which claims more followers than any other world mandate. 

Institutionalized Buddhism has little appeal for those 
who live and work in the world today, but the simple message 
of Gotama, as revealed in this book of Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
should have a vital and compelling appeal not only to the 
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common man but to scholars and thinkers of all creeds and 
faiths, for it contains nothing incompatible with the highest 
ideals of all religions.—GEORGE W. WRIGHT. 


Briefs 
On JAPAN 


By L. G. 


JAPAN YEAR BOOK 1930; by Y. Takenobu; 506 pp. and appendix; Japan Year 

Book Office, Tokyo, 1930; Yen 15. 

The Japan Year Book is a complete cyclopaedia, the 
only reference book of its kind on present-day Japan, and it 
has been published for twenty-six consecutive years. In addi 
tion to the great mass of reference material (much of which 
is in statistical form) concerning all branches of government 
and all phases of the economic, religious, political and social 
life of Japan, the volume contains a Who’s Who in politics, 
trade, industry, art, etc., with a business directory of leading 
business establishments and maps showing geographical for- 
mation, topographical features, communication systems, etc., 


of Japan and the colonies. It is a most useful and valuable 
compilation of statistical data and indispensable to the business 
man, teacher, or public official who is directly or indirectly 
concerned with the Island Empire. 


YEAR BOOK OF JAPANESE ART 1930-31; 179 pp. and 74 full-page illustra- 
tions; League of Nations Association of Japan, National Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, Tokyo, 1931. 


The text of this beautiful book contains information con- 
cerning the Imperial Fine Arts Academy exhibitions, the 
Institute of Japanese Art exhibitions, the Nikakai Art exhibi- 
tions, and others, including exhibitions of ancient art and of 
renowned Japanese art treasures; in addition there is material 
on the Japanese art exhibition at Rome, Western art exhibi- 
tions, auction sales of works of art, art museums, the Shoso-in 
repository, national treasures, the Imperial Fine Arts Acad- 
emy and Artists to the Imperial Household, and the principal 
schools and institutes of fine art in Japan. The last and most 
fascinating section of the volume is given over to a large num- 
ber of photographic reproductions of some of the more famous 
Japanese paintings, sculpture and design, ranging in age from 
the ancient to the modern times. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN; symposium; Asiatic 
Society of Japan, Tokyo, 1930; Yen 6. 


This collection comprises Volume VII of the second series 
of the published Transactions, and contains articles, stories, 
reviews, and Society reports. Masaharu Anesaki writes on 
“Japanese Criticisms and Refutations of Christianity in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’; A. K. Reischauer 
contributes a number of collected essays on “Birth into Para- 
dise.” A translation of a diarv of an official of the Bakufu is 
included, as well as two stories by Ichiyo, translated by W. M. 
Bickerton. The last article is “Jan Compagnie in Japan, 1672- 
1674; Anglo-Dutch Rivalry in Japan and Formosa,” by 
C. R. Boxer. The book reviews cover a concordance to the 
history of Kirishitan Missions. and Raffles’ Report on Japan. 
JAPANESE JURISDICTION IN THE SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY 

AREAS; by C. Walter Young; 332 pp.; Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 

1931; G$3. 

This volume is one of a series, under the general title: 
“Japan’s Jurisdiction and International Legal Position in 
Manchuria.” The two companion books are: “Japan’s Spe- 
cial Position in Manchuria,” and “The International Legal 
Status of the Kwantung Leased Territory.” These are studies 
in politics and international law, and each volume may be 
regarded as a unified whole in itself, a separate book. Much 
of the material, aside from its legal aspects, will be of interest 
to the student of international economic relations, for the 
author has sought to describe the historical development of 
Japan’s claims to exercise jurisdictional rights in the South 
Manchuria Railway areas, and to deal specifically with such 
subjects as municipal taxation, jurisdiction in local courts, 
municipal police and the problem of the railway guards. 
This has necessitated a careful analysis of the original Russian 
rights, and the various treaties and agreements between 
Russia, China and Japan. A section is devoted to the subject 
of jurisdiction in the treaty ports of Mukden, Yingkow and 
Antung. PACIFIC AFFAIRS expects to publish a more detailed 
and critical review of this volume in the near future. 
JAPANESE BANKING; by Herbert M. Bratter; 295 pp.; U. 8S. Depart- 

ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 

ington, D. C., 1931. 

Herbert Bratter is a specialist in Far Eastern finance in 
the Finance and Investment Division of the Bureau. In this 
small volume he traces in detail the history and development 
of banking in Japan, and gives information on the Bank of 
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Japan, semiofficial banking institutions, and other financia] 
units. Much of the material is in the form of statistical data. 
The study gives a consecutive story and serves as a work of 
reference. 


JAPANIZED ENGLISH; by Sawbay Arakawa; 292 pp.; Kenkyusha, Tokyo, 1931: 
Yen 1.20. 


The title of this small book describes its purpose. The com- 
piler of the dictionary has given, in Japanese print, the pho- 
netic writing of English words, followed by synonyms in the 
classical Japanese type. Thus: “book—(buk)—Japanese char- 
acters giving the phonetic writing of Book, and Japanese 
characters giving the definition of Book.” Appendices list 
common European-language words other than English which 
occasionally appear in English writing, and the index is in the 
form of Japanese-English. Thus, with the use of this book, 
the Japanese student of English may, in reading English, look 
up any common word with which he is not familiar, learn its 
pronunciation in both phonetic English and phonetic Japa- 
nese, and learn its definition. The chief purpose of the alpha- 
betical collection is, however, to list with Japanese equivalents 
and explanations English, American, French, German and 
other European and West- Asiatic words that have found their 
way into the Japanese language of the present day. 

KOREA, THE OLD AND THE NEW; by Ellasue Wagner; 160 pp.; Revell Co., 

New York, 1931; G$1.50. 

The author of this book is the superintendent of the Social 
Evangelistic Center at Seoul. He has not attempted to discuss 
the industrial, economic or political factors; he merely 
describes the Land of Morning Calm as he sees it in this day 
of radical change, “when there is a constant blending of the 
old and the new.” The heritage of the past, everyday life, 
usages and customs, aspects of educational progress, child-life, 
religious ideals and aspirations—these are the topics with 
which he deals, and he discusses to some extent the problem of 
Korea’s future. 

AMERICAN ENVOY, THE; by Kido Okamoto; 56 pp.; J. L. Thompson & Co., 

Kobe, 1931; Yen 1. 

“The American Envoy” is a three-act play written to 
review certain historic events and to call into remembrance 
the name and work of Townsend Harris, who served as 
“guardian of the best interests of Japan during the most criti- 
cal period in her long history . . .” Recently, his alleged 
romance with a Japanese woman has aroused great interest 
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and curiosity among the Japanese and it is hoped that this play 
will serve as a remedy and as a corrective for the wrong 
impressions created, and that it truly represents the character 
of this great benefactor of Japan. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE; by Chung-fu Chang; 315 pp.; Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1931; G$2.75. 


This study of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of the first two 
decades of the twentieth century appears to be a thesis. It is a 
detailed, scholarly work which covers quite thoroughly the 
history and various aspects of the Alliance, tracing its origin, 
the Alliance of 1902-05, the Alliance of 1905-11, the Alliance 
of 1911-21, and the relations of Korea and China to the 
Alliance, as well as that of the United States. The author 
feels that there is little doubt that this Alliance was the most 
important single factor in the international relations of the 
Far East during the period of its existence, for it affected 
directly the interests of Japan, Great Britain, China and 
Korea, and indirectly the interests of the United States, Russia, 
Germany and France. It was terminated in 1923, on the ratifi- 
cation of the Four-Power Pact, but since then, the author says, 
rumors of a renewal of the Alliance have appeared in the 
press, which gives evidence that the Alliance is even now of 
more than historical interest. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Nore:—A mong the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 


CAN THE IDEAL OF DisPpAssIONATE DiscussiON OF NATIONAL IssuES BE 
REALISED ?—editorial ; Pan-Pacific, Shanghai, October, 1931. 

“This article is being written at a time when the fate of the gather- 
ing (I. P. R. Conference) hangs still in the balance: and will appear 
when the Conference is or is not an accomplished fact... . Let us 
have proof that men and women have sufficient courage and good faith 
to meet with those of another nation with whom at the moment there 
is tension.” 

CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM; a symposium; Student World, Geneva, 
Fourth Quarter, 1931. 

Most of this issue is devoted to editorials and articles which attack 
Communism on religious grounds. Articles are titled: Communism as 
a Religion, Revolt Against the Cross, Christ und Antichrist in Russland, 
Contemporary Youth in Soviet Russia. 
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Co6OPERATION OF THE UNitTep States WITH THE LEAGUE OF Nations 
AND WITH THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; by Ursula 
P. Hubbard; International Conciliation, New York, November, 1931. 
A member of the staff of the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment gives a summary covering the entire extent 
of the codperation of the U. S. with the League and the I. L. O. The 
survey is published in compact, handy form—154 pages, the last half 
being devoted to copious appendices. 
First Wire, THE; by Pearl S. Buck; 4sia, New York, December, 1931. 
The author of ‘““The Good Earth” contributes a short story, illus- 
trative of Chinese tamily life and social conditions, to this magazine. 
Mrs. Buck was the author of “Chinese Women,” an article appearing 
in the October issue of PactFIc AFFAIRS. 


InstITUTE Meetinc Took PiLace CALMLY; news report; Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, November 12, 1931. 

An interview with Willis Abbott, contributing editor to the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and delegate to the I. P. R. Conference. He 
reviews the work briefly, and comments on the sessions, which he said 
were entirely successful. 

PaciFic CONFERENCE OPENS; news report; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, October 27, 1931. 

The text of Jerome Greene’s opening address, together with reports 

of the first round tables and of the visit to Hangchow. 


Paciric INFLUENCE, A; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, October 27, 1931. 

“The description of the Institute of Pacific Relations as a pacific 
influence is justified if only because a few days ago a seeker after infor- 
mation was told that the Institute’s Conference, originally arranged to 
take place at Hangchow, but now taking a more informal guise mainly 
in Shanghai, was a Peace Conference. . . . While, obviously, the Insti- 
tute cannot usurp the functions of diplomats or aspire to the authorits 
of the League, it may by concentration on problems so close to hand, 
in the medley of argument and persuasion applied to the discovery of 
common denominators, provide statesmen with inspiration otherwise 
unobtainable.” 

Why East anp West Are DiFFerENT; by Grover Clark; World Unity, 
New York, November, 1931. 

First article in a series by this consultant on Far Eastern affairs. 
In it he makes comprehensible what appears to be the impassable differ- 
ences between human beings who happen to be born in the East and 
those who happen to be born in the West. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic SuRVEY OF AUSTRALIA; a symposium; Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, November, 1931. 
This voluminous symposium has been edited by Prof. D. B. Copland 

of the University of Melbourne, and the majority of the contributors 

are Australians. Part I is concerned with population and economic 
resources, contributed by G. L. Wood. Part II deals with trends in 
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production and trade—pastoral, wheat, dairying, and mining industries. 
Part III has to do with industrial organization and economic control. 
Labor and industrial relations are discussed in Part IV; Part V is a 
discussion of public finance and state enterprise. The last section is a 
survey of politics and industry. F. W. Eggleston, Australian secretary 
of the I. P. R., contributes several papers to the Annals in this issue, and 
the issue itself was used by the Australian delegates at Shanghai for 
reference and data. 

FirTEENTH YEAR Begins; unsigned; Soviet Union Review, Washington, 
November, 1931. 

The Soviet Union began its fifteenth year on November 7, and this 
article tells, in brief, what has been accomplished, especially since the 
inauguration of the Five-Year Plan, and presents a forecast. 

Fiyt Sucar INpustry; by C. J. Robertson; Economic Geography, Worcester, 
Mass., October, 1931. 

The climatic control of cane-growing in Fiji, together with a survey 
of the soils, of labor (with reference to the Indian immigrant), of the 
development of cane-farming, of present labor conditions, yields, factory 
development, potentialities, problem of markets, and the place of the 
sugar industry in the development of Fiji. 

Five-YEAR PLAN FOR THE Wor _p, A; by Lewis L. Lorwin; Survey Graphic, 
New York, December 1, 1931. 

A philosophical base for social progressive planning, outlined by the 
writer at a conference of Russian and American economists at Amster- 
dam, which met to discuss the stresses of modern industrialism. 

GENERAL PROBLEM OF RELIEF From FLoops; by G. G. Stroebe; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 31, 1931. 

General consideration of the flood problem in China; how civiliza- 
tion intensifies floods, about the drainage area of the Yangtse, the 
phenomenal storms, deforestation, the impossibility of diverting the 
Yangtse, the safety of lakes, and various schemes for relieving the situa- 
tion, most of which the writer feels are impractical. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE PaciFic REGION; by Warren Smith; Pacific, Los 
Angeles, November, 1931. 

First installment of a short article on the geography of the Pacific 
region. 

InstiITUTE MEETING BeGins AT SHANGHAI; news report; Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, October 29, 1931. 

A Nippon-Dempo-U. P. report concerning the opening sessions of 
the I. P. R. on October 21 and 22. The round tables on International 
Economic Relations are reported briefly. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCIENCE CONFERENCE; collected papers; Lingnan 
Science Journal, Canton, December, 1931. 

Some 700 pages of studies prepared by students, faculty, etc., on a 
variety of scientific subjects which were collected at the Science Con- 
ference held on October 19. 

Roots oF Cu1Na’s Economic Depression, THE; by Rose Lebbrand; Far 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, October, 1931. 

Unscientific farming methods causing shortage of foodstuffs, in- 
creasing importations and unfavorable trade balance—these, says the 
writer, are the root of the depression. 
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SHEEP REARING IN New ZEALAND; by R. Ogilvie Buchanan; Economi, 
Geography, Worcester, Mass., October, 1931. 

A detailed, illustrated study of one of New Zealand’s major indus- 
tries: the distribution, factors in distribution, local characteristics. 
general features, and the future of sheep raising. 

West AnD East; by Stuart Chase; New Republic, New York, November 
18, 1931. 

A table compiled by Chase, which gives corresponding statistical! 
figures on business and production in the United States and in Russia, 
as recorded from the New York Times and the Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


AMERICA AND THE SILVER QUESTION; a symposium; Congressional Digest, 
Washington, D. C., November, 1931. 

Silver’s relation to the money system, America’s monetary standard 
explained, nations on and off the gold standard, effects of recent fall of 
British pound, efforts to stabilize the price of silver; these subjects dis 
cussed by authorities, and the question “Should the Price of Silver be 
Regulated by Government Action?” is debated. 

ANALYsIS OF CHINA’S ForEIGN Trape IN 1930; by H. B. Hou and Chih 
Chang; Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, October, 1931. 

This article deals extensively with the trend of China’s foreign trade, 
excess of imports, trend of real trade, commodities, etc., and contains a 
number of tables of classified statistics. 

AsiA, ABSORBER OF SILVER; by Herbert M. Bratter; Asia, New York, 
December, 1931. 

Mr. Bratter, in this short article, does not go deeply into the techni- 
calities of the silver issue; he traces the history of silver in the barter 
and trade of the East, and presents, in a general way, the problems that 
Oriental countries face today in the stabilization of their finance. 

FAREWELL TO GOLD; a symposium; Living Age, New York, November, 1931. 

Four British interpretations of Great Britain’s present dilemma— 

one radical, one conservative, one technical, and one prophetic. 
ForEIGN INTERESTS IN CHINA; in Russian, by A. I. Pogrebetsky ; Manchuria 
Monitor, Harbin, October, 1931. 

The question of the interests of governments in China, chiefly ot 
Great Britain, Japan and the U. S. A., with a 300-word summary in 
English. 

Future OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, THE; by T. Gregory; Fortnightl; 
Review, London, November, 1931. 

Fourth article in a series calied “Current Problems of World 
Economics.” 

FurTure oF SHANGHAI, THE; by C. L. Hsia; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
November 4, 1931. 

A critical review of the Feetham Report, originally prepared for 
the I. P. R. Conference, in which the writer discusses the question of 
rendition and points out the weakness of the premises upon which Judge 
Feetham built his arguments. 
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JAPANESE INVESTMENTS IN CHINA; editorial; Finance & Commerce 
(British), Shanghai, October 28, 1931. 

An analysis of the effect of the Manchurian embroglio upon Japanese 
investments in China. 

RalLWAYy PoLiTics AND THE OPEN Door IN CuiNa, 1916-1917; by Paul H. 
Clyde; American Journal of International Law, Washington, October, 
1931. 

An analysis of a series of events in 1916-17 which demonstrated the 
wide gulf between American and European interpretations of the Open 
Door, and the imperative need of a new definition of the policy. 

Stno-AMERICAN TRADE; by Tsai Kyung-we; Chinese Economic Journal, 
Shanghai, October, 1931. 

A general statistical history of the trade. 

Some Factors IN SovieT ForeiGN Trapve; by P. A. Bogdanov; Economic 
Review of the Soviet Union, New York, November 15, 1931. 

A résumé of the Soviet economic development, external and internal 
dificulties in trade, new problems of labor, and obstacles to Soviet- 
American trade, by the Chairman of the Board of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation. 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


AFFAIRES DE MANDCHOURIE, Les; reprints, in French; L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, November 7, 1931. 

Seventeen letters and documents, published verbatim, on the Man- 
churian dispute; Demands for China’s representation at the League 
Council sessions; Telegrams sent to Tokyo from Geneva; a Japanese 
memorandum sent to Nanking; a message to the Council from the U. S. 
Secretary of State; Chinese response to the Japanese memorandum; 
Japanese government communication to the Council; Council’s invita- 
tion to the U. S. to send a representative, and the acceptance ; memoran- 
dum from Japan relating to presence of an American representative at 
Council sessions; resolutions by the Council, and projects presented by 
the Japanese; a declaration by the Japanese government; a letter from 
M. Briand to M. Yoshizawa. 

L’AGGRESSION JAPONAISE EN MANpcCHOoURIE; in French, by Wai Chiao- 
chia; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, October, 1931. 

A review of the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, with a short 
outline of the history of the affair, together with notes on League action 
and Sino-Japanese negotiations. This article is continued in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Revue. 

Answer THESE QUESTIONS, JAPAN!—editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, 
October 22, 1931. 

“Are we to respect Japan’s ‘well-earned rights’ to the extent that 
we must leave all our natural resources and means of communications 
undeveloped so that the Yamato Race may command the resources of 
Manchuria and Mongolia and later of whole China to conquer the 
whole world?” 
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CaNTON-NANKING PEACE NEARER; news reports; China Weekly Reviex: 
(American), Shanghai, October 17, 1931. 

Notes on negotiations ; General Chen Ming-shu arrives in Nanking 

for a parley. Comment on Canton’s and Nanking’s demands. 
Cuina Ficuts AGAIN WITH THE Boycott; by G. E. Sokolsky; New 
York Times Magazine, November 8, 1931. 

How the boycott works, and its long and varied history—the boycott, 
the author says, is a weapon China has used many times, and she now 
points it toward Japan. 

CuiNa’s ProvocaTIvE ATTITUDE; by G. Hanzawa; Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, October 29, 1931. 

Placing the blame on China for its “defiance of obligations,” the 
author says that this situation is not solely a matter of concern to Japan, 
but to the entire world, and speculates as to the identity of the power 
or group with whom Japan shall deal. 

CHINESE Press OPINION; reprinted editorials; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
October 21, November 18, 1931. 

The Manchurian Situation and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, An Unhappy Prediction, Japan’s Undeniable Guilt, The ‘Tient- 
sin Affair, Japanese Invasion of Heilungkiang, Japanese Naval Activities 
at Tientsin. 

DANGER SIGNAL IN THE Far East, Tue; by O. M. Green; Fortnightl; 
Review, London, November, 1931. 

The writer defends Japan’s rights in Manchuria, feeling that the 
Chinese government has so conducted its affairs as to deserve little 
sympathy from the Powers. He cites the history of the Manchurian 
situation briefly, makes mention of Russia’s claims, and says that if the 
Western nations do not interfere, China will destroy itself. 

EvIDENCE OF JAPAN’S REAL OBJECTIVE IN MANCHURIA; news reports; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, October 31, 1931. 

Special correspondent reports from Mukden, giving details of the 
occupation, with photographic illustrations. 

IMPERIALIST AGGRESSION IN MAncHuRIA; by Paul Porter; World Tomor- 
row, New York, December, 1931. 

A political and economic survey of the history of Sino-Japanese- 
Russian relations in Manchuria. The writer says, in conclusion: “The 
militarist coup d’etat is a reflection of the brutal economic facts that 
compel Japan in an imperialist world to act in an imperialistic manner, 
one which has many times been demonstrated to her by the nations of 
the West. The aggression in Manchuria is a striking reminder of 
Marxian prophecy that war in a capitalist-imperialist society is virtually 
inescapable . . . Until long steps are made in the direction of these 
conditions of peace, the rattle of the sword will be heard above the 
flourish of treaty pens.” 

IssUES IN THE MANCHURIAN CRISIS; a symposium; Current History, New 
York, December, 1931. 

Two short, fact-crammed articles: “Japanese and Russian Interests,” 
by Arthur N. Holcombe, Professor of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and “Weakness of Chinese Control,” by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor Emeritus, also of Harvard. 
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JapAN DEFIES THE IMPERIALISTS; by Mauritz A. Hallgren; Nation, New 
York, November 11, 1931. 

An argument favoring the Japanese stand in Manchuria. ‘The 
Washington conference was really an assemblage of the World War 
victors, and they, remembering the circumstances under which Germany 
less than three years before had been required to accept the terms of 
the sacred Versailles treaty, quietly agreed that the Japanese were right. 
But having thus confirmed the validity of the treaties, the imperialist 
Powers are now in effect denying Japan the right to defend them 
against what it insists are violations of these treaties by the Chinese.” 

Japan Faces THE WESTERN Wortp; by George E. Sokolsky; New York 
Times Magazine, November 1, 1931. 

The author discusses Japan’s attitude toward the rest of the world, 
and analyzes the Japanese mind. Her dispute with China has focused 
attention upon the character of her industrious, loyal and oft-stricken 
people and the factors that guide them in their international relations. 


Japan Versus AMERICA—AT GENEVA; editorial; China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, October 24, 1931. 

“Japan has been overruled at Geneva; America has been invited to 
take part in the League Council deliberations on Manchuria and she 
has accepted. Japan, for reasons best known to herself, fought hard for 
American exclusion, and thereby brought to bear a good deal of suspi- 
cion on herself. Not only did Japan not want America to take part in 
the discussions, she did not even want the League to interfere in 
Manchuria at all. This also has, fortunately for China, created suspicion 
of Japanese actions and movements.” 


Japan’s AMBITIONS IN Mancuurtia; by T. C. Chang; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, October 21, 1931. 

An analysis of the concrete issues in dispute. 

Japan’s EcoNoMIC PENETRATION INTO MANCHURIA; a symposium; Chinese 
Economic Journal, Shanghai, November, 1931. 

The November issue of the Journal is composed of six articles 
concerned with the highly important economic aspects of the Manchurian 
crisis: these articles deal with Japanese railways, Japanese financial 
interests, Japanese migration into Manchuria, Japan’s loan operations, 
Japanese agricultural and industrial enterprises, and Japanese trade with 
Manchuria. 


Japan’s Rattway RicHTts In Mancuvurta; by S. Washio; Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, November 12, 1931. 
This writer says that the railway rights are at the bottom of the 
whole problem involved in Japan’s defensive action. 


Japan’s Treaty Ricuts; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
November 5, 1931. 

“We are confident that Japan has no territorial aspirations in 
Manchuria, but we do know, and the world should know, that Japan 
will stand firm in her determination not to yield her vested interests in 
Manchuria, which involve not only the investment of large sums of 
money and represent the enterprise of the people of Japan, but which 
have been acquired at the cost of two wars and the sacrifice of lives.” 
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JAPANESE Press Views; translated editorials; Trans-Pacific (American) 
Tokyo, October 29, November 12, 1931. 

October 29: Editorials on the Geneva situation varied from day to 
day as developments favored or went against Japan. 

November 12: the Nichi Nichi said that Briand fails to understand 
Sino-Japanese relations if he thinks that treaties need arbitration. The 
Osaka Asahi thought Japan was “receiving unfriendliness” from Russia 
and Britain in connection with Manchuria. 


Japan Viocates ANTI-War Pact AND LEAGUE'S CovENANT; by Shuhsi 
Hsu; New China, Peiping, September, 1931. 

Dr. Hsu sets down the Anti-War Pact point by point and enlarges 
upon it from the standpoint of a Chinese observer of the Manchurian 
situation. New China is a student publication at Yenching University, 
and follows closely the form and policy of the Critic and Nation. 


Jaron ET LE Monpe, Le; news report in French; Journal de Geneve, 
Geneva, October 20, 1931. 

Comment by the Geneva press on League negotiations, and Ameri- 
can participation in the Sino-Japanese disputes. Other reports in the 
Journal give day by day accounts, following the course of events very 
closely. 


LeacuE, THE; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, No- 
vember 10, 1931. 

“The strength of the League’s position lies in the fact that the 
financial fabric of the nations is so strained as to make the folly of war 
more vividly apparent than perhaps it might be were prosperity in full 
sway. This would be but a temporary basis on which the League could 
rest. The conclusion, therefore, is that its chief justification lies in the 
appeal which it makes to the practical application of statesmanship. And 
as each year passes by and the League manages to function with success, 
the growing support which it must thereby obtain will keep it firm in 
the confidence of the nations.” 


LeaGuE AND MAncuHuriA, THE; editorial; Economist, London, October 
31, 1931. 

Concerning the League Council’s resolution of October 22 which 
called upon Japan to withdraw troops into the railway zone by Novem- 
ber 16. At the time of writing, the Economist was not optimistic about 
Japan’s compliance. 


LeaGuE AND Mancuurié, THE; editorial ; Spectator, London, October 31, 
1931. 

“But it is over five weeks since Japanese troops marched into 
Chinese territory, and they are there still despite all the League can 
do. If they remain there despite the League after November 16th, the 
Council will have to act or stultify itself fatally. That is the situation 
the Cabinets of every member state must have clearly before them. 
They are not faced with the prospect of economic sanctions: as the sole 
alternative. Withdrawal of diplomatic representatives comes before 
that, and it is safe to predict that if that first step were taken, however 
reluctantly, no second step would be needed.” 
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Mancuuria Acain; by K. K. Kawakami; Nineteenth Century and After, 
London, November, 1931. 

The Washington correspondent of the Tokyo Hochi Shimbun, 
who has contributed to Paciric AFFairs in the past, writes on the 
various ramifications of the Sino-Japanese struggle in Manchuria, out- 
lining the history of the disputed territory, and setting forth “rights” 
and “demands” on both sides. He defends Japan’s position. 

MancuHuria AS Discussep By THE I. P. R.; editorial; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, November 4, 1931. 

Comment on the round table sessicns, at which, according to the 
Nation, Japanese delegates accomplished what the Japanese government 
contemplated doing in the League. The writer feels that such discus- 
sions were futile, and did not serve any useful purpose. ‘“The Institute,” 
he says, “should have done much better to limit its discussions and 
deliberations to other harmless academic questions!” 

MANCHURIAN DitemMA, THE; by Shuhsi Hsu and R. M. Duncan; 
Chinese Nation, Shanghai, November 4, 1931. 

This article, which was prepared as a paper for the I. P. R. Confer- 
ence, stresses the importance of finding a possible basis upon which the 
outstanding problems might be fundamentally solved. 

MANCHURIAN INCIDENT INTERNATIONALIZED; by Kisaburo Yokota; China 
Critic, Shanghai, November i2, 1931. 

Translation of a lecture delivered by Prof. Yokota at the Imperial 
University at Tokyo. The lecturer attacks the Japanese military policy 
in Manchuria, and defends the power and sincerity of the League. 

Press COMMENTS; translated editorials; China Critic, Shanghai, October 
22, 29, November 5, 12, 1931. 

From September 18 to October 18 (Shun Pao), Beware of Japan- 
ese Trickery (Sin Wan Pao), The League of Nations’ Resolution (Shun 
Pao), League of Nations in Travail (Sin Wan Pao), Situation in 
Heilungkiang (Sin Wan Pao), Genuineness of Baron Tanaka’s Memo- 
rial (Shun Pao), and American, British and Russian press comments 
from the Manchester Guardian, the London Daily Telegraph, the 
London Times, the London Morning Post, the London Financial News, 
the Sunday Observer, the New York World-Telegram, New York 
Evening Post, New York Evening Sun, the Izvestia (Moscow), and 
the Pravda (Moscow). 


PuTTING AN END To NANKING-CANTON SQUABBLES; by C. Y. Meng; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, November 14, 1931. 
Concerning the threatened break-up of peace negotiations between 
Nanking and Canton at Shanghai. The official text of the Cantonese 
proposals is reproduced, together with President Chiang’s answer. 
RussiaAN INTERVENTION VERSUS JAPANESE OCCUPATION; news reports; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, November 14, 1931. 
Correspondence from Mukden, illustrated. 
TEACHINGS OF Manatma GANDHI; by V. S. Phen; China Critic, Shanghai, 
November 5, 1931. 
Concerning the possible adoption of Gandhi’s methods in China’s 
dealings with Japan; the author says that China is not strong enough to 
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oppose Japan in battle, nor does China wish to put its trust in the 
League. He advocates non-codperation, ahimsa (non-violence), satya- 
graha (persisting in demands), khaddar (the constructive element). 
national unity, and swaraj (the final attainment through use of the 
first five methods). 

Tuat Unity; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, October 
20, 1931. 

Comment on peace negotiations between Nanking and Canton, which 
were in progress at Shanghai at the time of the writing. 

War IN MANCHURIA; editorial; Japan Chronicie (British), Kobe, Novem- 
ber 12, 1931. 

Unlike its American contemporary (Trans-Pacific), the Chronicle 
attacks Japan’s policy in Manchuria. It is in sympathy with the govern- 
ment, and lauds the efforts of Yoshizawa at Geneva, but condemns the 
Japanese army. 

Witt Russia INTERVENE IN MANCHURIA?—editorial; China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, November 7, 1931. 

“Tf Japan is looking for trouble in Manchuria she seems to be going 
out of her way to irritate the one power which is in a position to strike 
back seriously and immediately. It is to be doubted whether Russian 
foreign policy can tolerate the presence, as a permanent resident, of an 
imperialistic power in Manchuria. A few more foolish moves by the 
Japanese War Office, still being driven with a loose rein or no rein at 
all, and the present dispute in Manchuria will become a triangular one. 
If that happens ‘Storm over Asia’ will be no idle phrase and the 
destruction of peace in the East would mean destruction of peace of the 
world.” 


1931 Data Papers 


Note:—The following is the authoritative list of documents supplied to the 
Fourth Biennial Conference in China. The Honolulu Office will be prepared to 
supply a limited number of orders on many of the papers listed. When that is no 
longer possible orders will be transmitted to the appropriate National Councils, if 
supplies are available. In all cases, however, residents of a country should apply 
for papers submitted by the National Council of that country, to the National Office. 
Addresses are printed on the last page of this journal. Thus Chinese should apply 
for Chinese papers to the Shanghai Office, Americans for American papers to the 
New York Office. For the present, requests for all papers marked (*) should be sent 
to the appropriate National Offices. On most papers a small charge will be made. 


FINAL List 


Data Papers and Other Documents Supplied to the 1931 Conference 
I. American 


1. The American Tariff and Oriental Trade Philip G. Wright 
2. American Participation in the China Consortiums 

3. Foreign Flags in China’s Internal Navigation....J. P. Chamberlain 
4. Extraterritoriality in China (Mimeographed)......W. H. Mallory 
5. The Problem of Cultural Differences Robert E. Park 
6. Cultural Revolution in Hawaii 

7. Some Oriental Influences on Western Culture— 

Canton and Salem 
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* 8. Progress of Chinese Studies in the United States 
Oe eae American Council of Learned Societies 
9. A Syllabus on Diplomatic Relations in the Far East— 
(University of Chicago Press, 1931)........ Harold S. Quigley 
10. American Research Fellowships in the Far East....E. C. Carter, ed. 
11. College Entrance Credit in Chinese and Japanese 


for Occidental Students.......................-...---.-++ E. C. Carter, ed. 

12. Chinese Population in Hawaii............0.2...0.2.22...220-2.--. H. L. Shapiro 
* 13. Filipino Immigration (University of Chicago Press, 

Te nssbhidacmmionssbes pute Bruno Lasker 

14. Race and Race Relations................... LOO A. Goldenweiser 


* 15. Census Statistics of Oriental Residents in Conti- 
nental United States (Mimeographed ) 
16. Aliens in the United States (Mimeographed )....J. P. Chamberlain 


i Cee A. D. A. de Kat Angelino 
* 18. A Preliminary Collection of Maps of the Pacific Area 
19. The Need for World Planning..........0.000020000000000000000... L. L. Lorwin 


II. Australian 
1. The Subjugation of a Province—The Story of the Mallee 
Country of Victoria, Australia (Mimeographed) A. S. Kenyon 
2. The Legal Position of Foreigners in Australia 
EE ee a eae ee K. H. Bailey 
3. An Economic Survey of Australia (The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 


ence, November, 1931), edited by.................... D. B. Copland 
*4,The Dominions of the British Commonwealth in the 
EES Ea eC eeaareaee Sir W. H. Moore 
Oe BE IE WII isi csdencocsneivsiiownnsicnevtrnsineeneosens Reprint from Argus 
6. Memorandum on the World Depression and the Australian 
Standard of Living (Mimeographed ).................. G. L. Wood 
III. British 
1. The Status of Aliens in China......0.00..0....... Member British Group 
2. Survey of International Affairs, 1930........................ A. J. Toynbee 


3. The Constitution of the Colony of the Straits 
Settlements and of the Federated and 


Unfederated Malay States..........................--..-. R. O. Winstedt 
4. The Coast and River Trade of China 

(Mimeographed ) ..............................00000. Dt Sue G. W. Swire 
5. The Standard of Living in China and Japan 

I liek alas tainceeaacicnbias C. Delisle Burns 
6. The Position of Silver in the Far East 

NN A TOE W. F. Spalding 


IV. Canadian 
* 1. The Administration of Indian Affairs in 
EES aR Se ORE eee ae D. Campbell Scott 
* 2. Legal Status of Aliens Resident in Canada 
TOS CBX ep AE SP CE G. Lindsay & D. Miche 
and Legal Status in British Columbia of Residents 
of Oriental Race and Their Descendants............ H. F. Angus 
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* 3. The British Commonwealth and Its Relation 
Di Ne IN iis iccscinnsescccscirnte ccnadainees R. K. Finlayson 
4. The Canadian Tariff Policy Norman MacKenzie 


V. Chinese 

1. The Foreign Press in China Thomas M. H, Chao 

2. China’s Industrialization, a Statistical Survey H. D. Fong 

3. Population Movement to the Northeastern 

Frontier Franklin L. Ho 
. Notes on the Migration of Nan Min to the 

Northeast ...-Chen Han-seng 
. Foreign Investments in China D. K. Lieu 
. Questions Relating to Manchuria Shuhsi Hsu 
. The Manchurian Question (revised edition) ................ Shuhsi Hsu 
. Symposium on Chinese Culture Sohpia Chen Zen, ed. 
. The Status of Aliens in China Joshua M. Bau 
. Foreign Navigation in Chinese Waters Joshua M. Bau 
. Foreign Interest in the Mining Industry 

GREER eile ene C. Y. Hsieh & M. C. Chu 
12. Japanese Banknotes in Manchuria Hou Shu-t’ung 
13. Standard of Living of Chinese Workers.......................... L. K. Tao 
14. The Manchurian Dilemma, Force or Pacific 

Settlement Shuhsi Hsu 

BS a I occa ceecerccbttschecetscntossvecsarces C. C. Chang 


VI. Japanese 
1. Sinological Researches in Contemporary Japan K. Nakayama 
2. Problems of Financial Reforms and Readjustment 
of Public Loans in China Matsutaro Kimura 
3. Ancient Remains and Relics in Korea Tadashi Sekino 
4. The Reconstruction of Tokyo and Aesthetic Problems 
of Architecture Ino Dan 
5. The Recent Customs Tariff Revision 
in Japan Member Japan Economic Committee 
6. On the Convenience and Inconvenience 
of Chinese Characters 
7. Japan’s Public Economy and Finance 
8. The Depression of 1930 as It Affected Japan 
9. The Problem of China’s Loan Readjustment.................. K. Uchida 
10. The Efficiency Standard of Living in Japan................ K. Morimoto 
11. The Export of Japanese Capital to China...........-.-......... Z. Itani 
12. Development of Capitalism in China Akira Nagano 
13. The Legal Status of Aliens in Japan 
14. Report on the Currency System in China 
15. A Study of the Influence of Christianity Upon 
Japanese Culture 
16. Sino-Japanese Problems Maj. Gen. Y. Sato 
17. Development of the Cotton Spinning Industry in Japan......J. Asari 
18. A Study of Correlation Between Factors of Production 
and the Yields of Arable Land 
19. A General Survey of the History of the 
Japanese Commercial Law 
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VII. New Zealand 


1. Status of Aliens in New Zealand.......0..000000000200-ceoe.. T. D. Hall 
2. New Zealand’s Pacific Trade and Tariff....... Le D. Stewart 
3. New Zealand Affairs, 1929, edited by 

J. Allen, W. M. Benson, W. Nash and G. H. Scholefield 


. Philippines 


1. The Status of Philippine Women.......... Dr. Paz Mendoza Guazon 


2. The Philippine Question—An Analysis..................Maximo Kalan 
3. Educational Progress in the Philippines.......................... F. Benitez 
4. Social Legislation in the Philippines............................ Mariano Sana 
5. The Language Situation in the Philippines................ Cecilio Lopez 


1X. Central Secretariat 


1. Some Labour Problems in Pacific Dependencies..Int. Labour Office 
2. Migration in the Pacific Area........................-+--- Int. Labour Office 
3. Possibilities and Limitations of International 

Comparisons of Cost of Living and 

Family Budget Enquiries.................. ead Int. Labour Office 


4. Fcreign Investments in China (Mimeographed )........ C. F. Remer 
5. A Memorandum on Agriculture and Industry in 
a ecsnen R. H. Tawney 
6. A Memorandum on Western Samoa and 
American Sama ....................sccs0ece-c-0000-s+20--.-.-F". M. Keesing 


X. Conference Syllabi (Central Secretariat) 


1. Dependencies and Native Peoples in the Pacific 

2: Trade Relations in the Pacific 

3. China’s Economic Development 

4. Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific (Mimeographed ) S. A. Heald 
5. China’s Foreign Relations 

6. Cultural Relations of Pacific Peoples 

7. Migrations in the Pacific 

8. Problems of Food and Population in the Pacific Area 

9. Handbook of the Institute of Pacific Relations 


XI. Additional Documents Available for Distribution 


1, Rayon and Cotton Weaving in Tientsin............ acdsee H. D. Fong 
2. Hosiery Knitting in Tientsin..........................2-0-0cec-0ee0-+ H. D. Fong 
eg TF > * nara UTE D. K. Lieu 
Ee | D. K. Lieu 
5. Study of the Applicability of the Factory Act of 

the Chinese Government.........................-00--0c-0eeeeseeeees- -Ta Chen 


6. The National Library of Peiping and Its Activities 
7. Statistics of Chinese National Railways, 


I iki scceccinisoptnensiced Bureau of Railway Statistics, Nanking 
8. Statistics of Railways for the Year 
eR Bureau of Railway Statistics, Nanking 


9. The Round Table (September, 1931) 

10. The Report of Mr. Justice Feetham, and the 
RET ae TCT _C. L. Hsia 

11. Address on Finance in China.....................22:00000-00-0+- G. E. Hubbard 
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12. Address on China’s Foreign Relations....................20...... Y. Tsurumi 
13. Address on the Manchurian Situation...............0000000..... Shuhsi Hsy 
14. Address on Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific......K. Takayanag; 
15. The China Conference Chester H. Rowell 
16. A Plea for the Study of the Chinese Population 

RRR Fert EH ee ene a Oe aD P. M. Roxby 


XII. Other Documents Made Available for Reference 
1. Foreign Residential Areas and Open Ports 
in China, A Memorandum showing the 
Lack of Agreement Among Accepted 
TPR oe ORC Ce American Council 
. Historical Foundations of British Trade in China..G. E. Hubbard 
. Notes on the Status of Aliens in Great Britain........ Ralph Arnold 
. The Naval Base at Singapore Tristan Buesst 
. Great Britain and China: The Hon. Mr. Justice Feetham’s 
Summary by the China Association, London 
PRONE TNR iii en csiciictredncciinal F. W. Eggleston 
. Notes on Air Disarmament and the Pacific......Australian Council 
. Disarmament and the Pacific........ R. C. Garsia and A. M. Pooley 
. Report of Mr. Justice Feetham to the Shanghai 
Municipal Council 
10. Japan, an Economic and Financial Appraisal ( Brookings 
Institution of Washington, 1931) H. G. Moulton 


XIHI. Official Documents Made Available for Reference by the League of 
Nations Secretariat 
. The Course and Phases of the World Economic 
Depression . 1931. IIA, 21) 
. Selected Documents Submitted to the Gold 
Delegation . 34) 
3. Selected Documents on the Distribution of Gold, 
Submitted to the Gold Delegation (II. 1931. ITA. 7) 
. Interim Report of the Gold Delegation (II. 1930. II. 26) 
5. Second Interim Report of the Gold Delegation..(II. 1931. ITA. 2) 
. Financial Committee Report on the Work of the 
39th Session (II. 1930. II. 33) 
. Annual Report of the Health Organization....(III. 1931. III. 3) 
. Health Organization, Report by the Medical 
Director (Official No. C. H. 967) 
. Health Organization. Memorandum Presented by 
the Medical Director to the Health Committee 
on his Second Mission to China. (Official No. C. H. 982) 
10. Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating 
the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, Protocol of Sig- 
nature and Final Act (XI. 1931. XI. 8) 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


HEADQUARTERS PERSONNEL 


Charles F. Loomis, Acting General Secretary, Elizabeth Green, Editor 
of PaciFic AFFAIRS, and Marguerite C. Miller, Office Manager, who have 
been in China for the Fourth Biennial Conference, had all returned to Head- 
quarters in Honolulu by mid-December. 


1933 AGENDA 

The first agenda outline for the 1933 agenda topics as devised in Shanghai 
following the 1931 Conference appears in this number of Pacific AFFAIRS on 
page 32, at the close of the Conference story. A further elaboration will 
be circulated within the next month or two by the Program Committee, in 
order to encourage group study and intensive Conference preparation during 
the current two-year interval. 

1931 PRocEEDINGS 

“Problems of the Pacific, 1931,” the third in the University of Chicago 
Press series of Conference Proceedings of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is 
in course of preparation, and is expected to be off press within the next two 
or three months. The Press is making a special offer on advance orders from 
members, received before March 1. Order now direct from the University of 
Chicago Press and save one dollar. The regular price is G$5.00; special 
advance price is G$4.00. The volume is being edited by Bruno Lasker and 
William L. Holland, who are at work in Peiping. 

1931 Data PAPERS 

A complete official list of 1931 Conference data papers appears on page 
105 of the book section of this number of Paciric AFFAIRS, together with 
information about the availability of these publications for those who are 
desirous of procuring them. 

STuDENT I. P. R. 

The Hawaii Council of the Institute codperated with the University of 
Hawaii in sponsoring a Student Conference on Pacific Relations in Honolulu 
December 10 and 11. I. P. R. procedure was followed as far as possible in 
the study and discussion preparation, carried out enthusiastically by the stu- 
dent groups representing ten nationalities, and in the round table sessions, 
at which the cultural, political and population problems of the Pacific were 
considered under the direction of student chairmen and faculty advisers. 
Hawaii Council leaders opened the conference with a banquet and speeches. 
The keen interest of the students and their temperate discussion of such 
controversial subjects as the Manchurian situation and the Philippines inde- 
pendence issue were reported as highly gratifying. 
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